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Last YEAR, the National Dairy 
group of forty ice cream manufac- 
turers were the first to procure the 
coveted seal of approval of Good 
Housekeeping Bureau for their 
already-famous brands. 

Through N. W. Ayer & Son and 
a list of national magazines and 
newspapers, ably supported by 
sales-work and point-of-sale dis- 
plays, these manufacturers pre- 
sented their claim of better ice 
cream to the public—with a grati- 
fying response. 

This year, under the banner of 
Sealtest System Laboratories, Inc., 
the same group offers another 


A NEW NAME ON THE 
HORIZON OF HEALTH 





potent reason for brand-preference. 
With two master laboratories, at 
Baltimore and Chicago, under the 
directorship of nationally known 
nutritionists, and some hundred 
regional laboratories covering most 
of the country, they have “put the 
cow in a test-tube.” 

The “Sealtest” label guarantees 
stringent regulations, running the 
gamut of microscopic tests all along 
the line to the consumer. 

You will read and hear a great 
deal more about the Sealtest System 
of Laboratory Protection. And we 
shall take much pride in telling 
you about it. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ CHICAGO 
BUENOS AIRES ° 


LONDON . MONTREAL ° 








* SAN FRANCISCO « DETROIT 
sko PAULO 
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“They're getting so snooty | have 
to serve them from the left!” 


_.. and no wonder lowa hogs have gone highbrow—like other 
farm products they're selling at twice what they were a year ago.” 
1935 lowe farm income will be the highest in 5 years. Reach this 
rich market through dominant advertising in The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune—42% coverage (Sunday) of all lowa at the 
lowest milline rates in the state. 

*A Jan. 1 census shows 6,200,000 hogs in Iowa 
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This Week 


9 seems self-evident that an 
advertiser who puts his name 
on his product would be very foolish 
to indulge in the destructive policy 
of wage cutting and price slash- 
ing. He advertises to acquire pub- 
lic approval, and it would certainly 
be a bad policy to appeal to the 
public for consideration on the one 
hand, and oppose public interest on 
the other.” 

Thus, through Printers’ INK 
this week, speaks Charles R. Hook, 
president of the American Rolling 
Mill Company. Thus, in answer 
to questions laid before them by 
Roy Dickinson, speak other national 
advertisers, grown to the stature of 
national leaders. 

The written codes are dead; and 
now men set out to enforce the un- 
written codes of common sense and 
fair play and civilized business. 

“We believe,” wires George F. 
Johnson, chairman of the Endicott 
Johnson Corporation, “that every 
good thing the NRA has accom- 
plished should, so far as humanly 
possible, be held. Out of the pres- 
ent confusion we look for improved 
conditions, provided we keep our 
heads and stick to the good already 
accomplished.” 

For advertisers who keep the 
faith, Mr. Dickinson urges the cre- 
ation of a new emblem—not a blue 
eagle, nor yet a pathological chicken 

but some suitable hallmark of in- 
tegrity that would accompany their 
goods to the market place for the 
guidance of the consumer. 

And editorially, Printers’ INK 
lays before the A. F. A., which will 
convene next week in Chicago, the 
challenge to make articulate to all 
Americans—business heads, work- 
ers, consumers—an enlightened eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

* * 


But, during alterations of the 


national economic structure, busi- 
ness goes on. Anyway, men go on 
hunting for business. Prospective 
buyers aren’t nearly so prospective 
as they used to be. In fact, as 
Harry Simmons, Eastern sales 
manager of the Heinn Company 
reminds us, many putative pros- 
pects are just suspects. The prob- 
lem is to mime for the prospects 
and convert them into customers. 
Mr. Simmons suggests a dozen 
ways for prospect-scouting. 
“> 2 

And Consumers’ Research, still 
too busy with serving its subscrib- 
ers to engage in more than a smat- 
tering of correspondence with man- 
ufacturers whose goods it damns 
with no praise at all, continues to 
find time to emit books. The most 
recent, in the foreword of which 
the author acknowledges CR as 
a fact-source but himself assumes 
all the volume’s responsibility, is 
Arthur Kallet’s “Counterfeit.” 
Reviewing the work, C. B. Larra- 
bee finds it aptly named 

* . 7 


One way to insure the dealer’s 
interested co-operation in a prize 
contest is to make it possible for 
him to win something, himself. 
After all, the goods do flow 
through his store; and he feels— 
and no doubt with some justice 
—that he’s entitled to something 
better than a seat in the third gal- 
lery. With a thought for the 
dealer, and under the heading, 
“Dealer Support for Contests,” 
B. R. Berfield outlines the dealer- 
participation methods of a number 
of companies. 

* * * 


Mailing lists are of two kinds 
—the quick and the dead. And 
unless the quick are closely 
watched, they quickly die. J. C. 
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Staehle, general office manager of 
the Chicago Mail Order Company, 
places the annual mortality rate at 
37 per cent. Under the title, “Care 
and Starving of Good Mailing 
Lists,” he tells how to hold the 
list’s efficiency close to top-notch. 
* * * 

Now enters the credit man as 
the best friend of advertising. 
R. A. Sorenson, of the R. C. 
Comer Advertising Company, re- 
veals how, by applying his special- 
ized knowledge, the credit manager 
may insure the success of a mer- 
chandising campaign. 

* * * 


P. }. offers a discussion of ways 
and means by which young re- 
cruits may enter the standing— 
also the sitting and the jumping 
—army of advertising. If your son, 
or your nephew, or that Reynolds 
boy, is interested, see “How to 
Break In.” 


* * * 


A profesor answers Amos 


Bradbury. In P. I. for May 9, 


June 6, 1935 


Mr. Bradbury took the professors 
down the road for quite a maul- 
ing. And now one of them—W. M. 
Porosky, associate professor of 
rhetoric and economics at the De- 
troit Institute of Technology— 
talks back, saying that the pro- 
fessors can live without advertising 
and asking: Can advertising live 
without the professors? 
* * * 

But, meanwhile, the not-too-pro- 
fessorial Schoolmaster is thinking 
about other matters—among them, 
what to tell a purchasing agent 
whose superiors’ chain letters are 
getting into his hair. 

* * * 

Cannon Mills, Inc., swings into 
a major drive on sheets * * * 
Shell Eastern Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Inc., develops a 6-point pro- 
gram of dealer help * * * Fish 
companies find a way to distribute 
recipe booklets to preferred pros- 
pects * * * A new study reveals 
that, properly conducted, consumer 
tests do yield dependable informa- 
tion. 
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Providence has the 


Lowest Gravure 


2 Milline Rate in 
“) New England” 





Ranging from 35 to 49.9 per cent. below any 
other single paper gravure milline rate in New 
England, The Providence Sunday Journal Art- 
gravure offers a most economical and effective 
medium in a rich and responsive market. 


With an average net paid circulation now 

totaling 95,025 The Sunday Journal has the 
widest distribution of any paper in Rhode 
Island. Its gravure milline is but $2.95... 
New England's lowest rate for this premium 
attention value. 
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Whither Industry? 


These National Advertisers, Despite NRA Decision, Would 
Maintain Wages as Purchasing Power 


By Roy Dickinson 


i? commenting upon the Supreme Court’s action, PRINTERS’ 
INK said in an editorial last week, “Industry will delay prog- 
ress toward better times if it . . . slashes wages . . . if it lets 
down the bars to ruthless, wolfish competition.” 

In the old days the present situation would lead to nation-wide 
wage cuts, for it was almost an axiom that such action would 
bring back normal times. Today a new spirit prevails. Imme- 
diately after the decision, merchants’ associations, citizens’ alli- 
ances, organizations of employers such as the Steel Institute 
publicly urged manufacturers to stand fast on the fundamentals 


of present wages where orgy and short hours. 


manufacturers had no desire to go 
back to cut-throat competition and 
the type of slicing of wages, includ- 
ing child labor, which characterized 
previous periods. 

This, it seemed to me, was par- 
ticularly true in the case of na- 
tional advertisers. Consider these 
two examples: 

One type of factory was an 
abandoned schoolhouse, the win- 
dow panes stuffed with rags. A 
cheap producer, trying to get costs 
down, drove to the small town, 
hired the old schoolhouse. He ad- 
vertised for girls willing to learn a 
trade. Country girls flocked to his 
“factory,” started to work on ma- 
chines which had been unloaded the 
day before from trucks. In many 
a case, after the girls had 
“learned,” during a period of from 
one to four weeks, the factory was 
packed up on trucks again, moved 
to another small town where a new 
group of workers were secured in 
the same way. In many instances 
no wages at all were paid or very 
low ones. 

This, while exaggerated, hap- 
pened many times a few years ago. 


Reputable 





" Antiias A manufacturer in a 
factory which had grown up in a 
town. A trade-mark on the mer- 
chandise which stood for quality, 
fair dealing with the public and 
fair dealing with the workers in 
that town. A national or local dis- 
tribution to people, most of whom 
worked for wages. 

It was not the national adver- 
tiser with his name on his product 
who did the chiseling, who hired 
the child labor. Let the vociferous 
opponents of advertising never for- 
get that fact. 

The fundamental purposes of the 
National Recovery Act were to 
help unemployment by shortening 
hours and work and increasing 
purchasing power by raising wages. 
These fundamental purposes be- 
came obscure when petty annoy- 
ances and new schemes were piled 
on the manufacturer. This point 
of view is covered in the statement 
by R. W. Johnson, president of 
Johnson & Johnson, which appears 
on another page. 

While the country is in the proc- 
ess of digesting the Supreme Court 
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REMEMBER 


% On April 22, Texans remembered the Alamo for the 
99th time. On that day, a pilgrimage to the ancient mis- 
sion-fortress opened the Fiesta de San Jacinto. 


The Fiesta celebrates the battle that ended Mexican 
rule in Texas. But the spirit of the Alamo broods over 
the memory of a famous victory... 

For it was the little band, under Travis and Bowie and 
Davy Crockett, who died to a man in the Alamo—it was 
their voluntary sacrifice that raised the troops and muni- 
tions and fighting courage which triumphed at San Jacinto. 
They elected to advertise the need of Texas. They elected 
to write a campaign idea in their blood. 


‘*Remember the Alamo.’’ The words passed along the 
American line on the day of San Jacinto. ‘‘The Alamo, 
the Alamo!’’ howled the frontiersmen as they attacked. 


poy advertising campaign needs the rallying point 
of an idea. A distinctive conception of the prod- 
uct’s usefulness in terms of human need. 


The smaller the campaign, the greater the need. 
Sheer weight of space can make a product impressive, 
but this is an expensive substitute for an idea, and 
wide open to punishing attack on the day when a 
worthy competitor arms himself with an idea. Sam 
Houston’s ragged force was outnumbered two to one 
at San Jacinto. 


J. Walter Thompson Company is known as an 
‘idea’? agency because this agency has never been 
content merely to put products into print. It has 
always attempted to send products out into the news- 
papers, the magazines, on the radio, and into the 
stores, armed with an idea. 

That is why products advertised through this agency 
have, in so many conspicuous instances, become mental 
rallying points for the public—the products that come 
to mind when a purchase is to be made. 





the shan 


J. Walter Thompson Company Advertising | sn. , 
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the shambles of the Alamo, a cowering woman and her baby were found alive. 
She was sent to Sam Houston by Santa Ana “with his compliments.”’ 


“ 
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By George Washington Hill 


President, The American Tobacco Company 


It is my sincere belief that the intelligent business man realizes 
the importance of maintaining fair standards of wages whether 
or not required by law. 

On the morning following the Supreme Court decision The 
American Tobacco Company issued the following statement to 
its employees: 

“The purpose of this notice is to inform the employees of The 
American Tobacco Company that conditions of employment in our 
plants will not be disturbed by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the NRA case. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany has been and is paying higher wage rates than the rates 
prescribed in the cigarette, tobacco and cigar codes. The welfare 
of The American Tobacco Company’s employees will always be 
its first concern. We desire our employees to have this informa- 


tion promptly.” 











decision, wondering whether indus- 
try is going to govern itself as to 
fair trade practices under Govern- 
ment sanction, whether a new law 
is to be asked for holding to the 
fundamentals of the NRA, adver- 
tisers who depend upon public 
good-will are doing two things. 
They are planning for increased 
advertising on a basis of quality 
and finest dealing for the period 
of competition which lies just 
ahead. They are taking leadership 
in holding what amounts to a na- 
tional roll of honor in maintaining 
purchasing power of their cus- 
tomers. 

Harper Sibley, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, im- 
mediately the deflationary possibili- 
ties of horizontal wage cuts and 
the danger of reduced purchasing 
power were realized, said: 

“We urge every trade and indus- 
trial association to take immediate 
steps within its sphere to stabilize 
wages and working conditions and 
competitive practices on a volun- 
tary basis. There must be no 
abuse of the freedom of conduct 
flowing from the Supreme Court’s 
decision.” 

The trouble is there is a fringe 
in each industry which will cut and 
which makes it difficult for the 
man who wants to maintain pur- 
chasing power to operate. The 
law of self-preservation starts to 
work. The low wages established 


by the chiseler get in direct com- 
petition with the higher wage and 
shorter hour standards. It doesn't 
take long for the outer fringe to 
make their lowest levels the level 
for all. 

Yet it seems possible for the 
national advertisers to take the 
leadership, perhaps to use in their 
copy the fact that they are, during 
the interim period, striving to 
maintain fair dealings with their 
workers, fair trade practices. 
Bloomingdale’s used that idea in 
New York last week on price 
slashing. 

Perhaps out of this whole upset 
will come a new mark, a badge of 
merit, a roll of honor carrying pres- 
tige into consumer markets. 

I telegraphed several advertisers 
to give me their viewpoint and to 
go on record at this time concern- 
ing wages and hours. Some of the 
replies, sent in by wire, follow. 

My first reply came from Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, where the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, adver- 
tisers of Armco, big employers of 
labor, have been in business for 
many years. 

CHARLES R. HOOK 
President 
The American Rolling Mill 
Company 
Every business executive 
owes it to his stockholders and 
(Continued on page 85) 
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some of the most prominent eastern 
universities, including Princeton, Co- 
lumbia, Rutgers, Brown, Lafayette, 
Vassar, New York University, 


Fordham, Pennsylvania, have just 
voted The Sun their favorite New 
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York evening newspaper. This is 
significant to advertisers who want 
to reach young people—and signifi- 
cant to advertisers who want to 
reach people with money to spend 
(Continued on Page 11, June 20) 





Newspaper Advertising 


TOTAL of $138,030,000 was 

invested in newspaper adver- 
tising during 1934 by the 367 
national advertisers whose ex- 
penditures are reported in the 
annual survey of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, now on the press and about 
to be issued. In 1933, the news- 
paper expenditure of 351 adver- 
tisers was $113,440,000, and in 
1932 357 advertisers invested 
$121,195,000. 

The Bureau reports that its 
1934 study covers a combined total 
of $223,216,520 invested by the 367 
advertisers in newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio. It also points out 
that figures from one year to an- 
other are not exactly comparable, 
due to changes in the companies 
studied and in the number of fig- 
ures available. 

Foods and automotive products 
continue to be the leading trade 
groups from the point of view of 
expenditure. Considering the fig- 
ures reported for 1933 and 1934 
by the same advertisers, it is 


a 


Chicago Business Papers Elect 

J. Knight Willy, of Hotel Monthly, 
has been elected president of the Chi- 
cago Business Papers Association, suc- 
ceeding W. R. Swartwout, Baker's 
Helper. Other officers elected are: vice- 
resident, K. L. Rice, Power Plant 
Engineering; secretary, John Swect, 
Traffic World treasurer, Stanley 
Clague, Modern Hospital. 

D. J. Hansen, Domestic Engineering; 
J. C.. Aspley, Dartnell Corporation; 
and Mr. Swartwout were named di 


rectors. 
. . . 


Will Advertise New Product 


Golden Nugget Sweets, Inc., San 
Francisco, has appointed the San Fran- 
cisco office of Lord & Thomas to direct 
the advertising of its new product, 
“Quick Fudge,” a prepared chocolate 
candy mixture. A campaign in Cali- 
fornia newspapers is planned. 

7 . 


Burke with WISN 


Harold C. Burke, formerly manager 
of the special advertising department of 
the Milwaukee Wisconsin News, has been 
appointed advertising manager ‘of its af- 
filiated radio station, WISN, with which 
he was previously associated. 


shown that nine automobile com- 
panies spent $12,555,000 in 1933 as 
against an increase to $16,520,0M 
in 1934..In the grocery product 
group forty-eight companies spent 
$18,855,000 in 1933 and $18,825,000 
in 1934. 

In the toilet goods classification 
nineteen companies spent $5,130,000 
in 1933 as compared with $3,795,000 
in 1934. Thirty-six companies in 
the drug sundries group spent 
$7,565,000 in 1933 and _ $7,005,000 
in 1934, and thirty gasoline adver- 
tisers spent $11, 070,000 in 1933 and 
$11,645,000 in 1934. 

There was but little change 
during the year in expenditures 
reported in the brewers and dis- 
tillers group. In the building mate- 
rial and house equipment line one 
company doubled its appropriation 
in 1934 but the group as a whole 
showed a sharp decline. There 
was a marked tendency among to- 
bacco companies to increase their 
newspaper appropriations, all but 
one company of ten doing appre- 
ciably more advertising in 1934 
than the year preceding. 


— 
Pepsodent’s New Tooth Powder 


Druggists in the United States and 
Canada, more than 60,000 in all, re 
cently received a kit containing sample 
packages of the new Pepsodent tooth 
powder. The Pepsodent Company, Chi 
cago, asked the dealers to sell the tw 
25-cent packages and one 50-cent pack 
age and keep the total selling pric« 

The kit also contained a counter dis 
play piece, a broadside about advertis 
ing plans, and a price schedule 

Pepsodent tooth powder is being an 
nounced on the Amos ’a’ Andy radi 
program and will be advertised in maga 
zines and business papers. 


Liquor Advenicies east in Idaho 


The Idaho State Liquor Commission 
has announced that liquor may be ad- 


in that State. Copy must be 
submitted to the Commission for ap- 
proval. The advertising “must not be 
alluring,” must not contain recipes and 
must not influence people to drink 
Liquor advertising over the radio is not 
permitted until after 9:30 at night 

. o . 


Now Pulliam-Brown 


Ralf Pulliam and Sherb Brown, Detroit 
artists, have merged their studios under 
the name of Pulliam-Brown, Inc. 


vertised 
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GLENCOE DISTILLER, 





15 YEARS AFTER LEE SHEATHED HIS 


SWORD AT APPOMATTOX, 
GLENCOE WHISKEY WAS WARMING COOLED 
FRIENDSHIPS. 


TODAY Glencoe Whiskies are aged the same nature 
way. On introduction you, too, will say: 


“Ah, a fine aged-in-wood whiskey!" 


Only wood barrels and years give Glencoe Whiskey such 
rich taste and mellowness. You'll be proud, sir, to serve 
Glencoe Whiskey. Its taste will make guests ask for its 
name. The same standard fine quality also makes For- 
tuna and Fernbrook favorites the Nation over. Here are 
truly fine whiskies which win everlasting friendships on 
taste—and they are moderately priced. 


Like good old Glencoe Whiskies, The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times have dominated Kentucky news- 
paper reading interest more than 100 and 50 years, 
respectively—now, State-wide, daily. Concentrate your 
advertising in them. ' 
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Gold-Mining for Prospects 


A Dozen Practical ban of Securing Names and Leads That 
Will Develop Business 


By Harry Simmons 
Eastern Sales Manager, The Heinn Company 


]% the process of transforming 
a mere suspect into a customer, 
the prospect occupies a key posi- 
tion of vast importance. A “sus- 
pect” is merely an “expect”—but 
a “prospect” has been qualified for 
definite transmutation into customer 
status. The perpetual scramble for 
good prospects forces every sales- 
minded individual to the limits of 
ingenuity in acquiring and develop- 
ing additional contacts that hold 
potential sales value. 

In the good old days prospects 
almost fell into your lap. These 
days, they are in the lap of the 
gods. And before you can do any 
selling, you are going to be called 
upon for a bit of sleuthing, a lit- 
tle headwork and a lot of foot- 
work. Parenthetically, it may be 
said here that the following sug- 
gestions apply more to salesmen 
than to sales managers. The latter 
may find the suggestions worth 
passing on to their men. 

How do you acquire new pros- 
pects to work on? Do you wait, 
hope and pray for them to come 
in through regulation channels? Or 
do you try to develop your man- 
hunting abilities and go out after 
them through unusual channels? 
How many of the following meth- 
ods do you use—and how many 
can you add? 

Customers’ Leads. You're a lucky 
man (or a good salesman) if you 
have a fair number of customers 
so well sold on you and your line 
that they provide you with occa- 
sional leads to new prospects. They 
are in a splendid position to do 
so—if they will; and you are in 
an excellent position to capitalize 
on them—if they do. What finer 
talking point and selling opportu- 
nity could you desire than a sat- 


isfied customer who sends you, ap- 
parently of his own volition, to 
other branches of his own com- 
pany, or to friends and acquain- 
tances in other firms, or who gives 
you even cold leads to other peo- 
ple who should buy your product! 
He knows your product from first- 
hand experience and he kuows who 
can use it to similar good advan- 
tage. You know your advantage 
in using his name as the strongest 
kind of sales leverage. 

What do you do to get such 
leads from a customer? Do you 
ever suggest this method of co- 
operation, diplomatically? Do you 
ever actually ask him to suggest 
other names? Strange how many 
men are timid about actually ask- 
ing for something. What are you 
afraid of? Don’t you realize that 
every decent human being enjoys 
the sensation of doing something 
for someone he likes? 


Main Office Leads. As a rule, 
your most prolific source of leads 
is your main office. Whatever ad- 
vertising your company does should 
result in a certain number of in- 
quiries. When these are turned 
over to you, your first job is to 
separate the legitimate inquiries 
from curiosity seekers; then you 
must qualify the remaining inqui- 
ries into various degrees of emer- 
gency, location, credit rating and 
general desirability in accordance 
with your knowledge of conditions. 

The most gratifying leads, natu- 
rally, are repeat inquiries from 
customers, who are practically sold 
even before you call on them. Then 
there are the general merchandise 
inquiries from the trade at large 
in your territory, whom you prob- 
ably have a better-than-even chance 
to sell because of their own in- 
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terest. These general inquiries are 
the ones that test your salesman- 
ship and your value to the house. 
The greater your percentage of 
closures, the better your standing 
at the main office. 


Cold Canvass Calls. Here is prob- 
ably the toughest way of adding 
new prospects to your list. At the 
same time, it is a valuable pro- 
cedure because it gives you an 
insight into your business accep- 
tance that you will never get any 
other way and because the pros- 
pects you qualify in this way are 
generally your own property and 
won't get away from you easily. 
A hard-to-get prospect is usually 
a hard-to-lose customer. 

You are not apt to have so much 
competition on cold-canvass calling, 
because few salesmen can stand the 
gaff. Those who do it success- 
fully are performing a priceless 
service for themselves and their 
firms, because in this way they 
supplement the regular channels of 
inquiries with prospects they would 
never get a lead on. Also, they 
bring in the new blood that every 


business needs to keep it from get- 


ting into a rut. Salesmen who 
appreciate the full value of such 
prospects frequently devote a speci- 
fied amount of their time to mak- 
ing cold-canvass calls, even though 
they get a regular supply of leads 
from other sources. These are the 
men who are looked upon by the 
firm as valuable new-business-get- 
ters. 

Yes, I know that a great many 
business houses do their best to 
discourage the man who calls 
“without an appointment.” Between 
receptionists and secretaries who 
who have the job of trying to 
keep you out—and executives who 
cold-shoulder you after you get in 
—you'll make a number of calls 
before you get a break. But the 
law of average is still with you! 
Every now and then you'll meet 
a regular fellow who won't high- 
hat you to death; who will be 
surprisingly open-minded to new 
ideas and new products; who will 
be as helpful and understanding 
as he can be; and who more than 
counteracts the discouraging calls 
that preceded him. 
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Contact Letters. An excellent 
method of “warming up” cold-can. 
vass calls is through the mediym 
of the mails. Letters written to 
cold-canvass prospects might cal] 
attention to your intended visit: 
or to specific talking points about 
your product; or to concrete ex- 
amples of use by a well-known 
customer; or to the adaptability 
of the product to a certain in- 
dustry; or to the experience of 
your firm or yourself in solving 
particular problems; or to the sat- 
isfaction of using a quality prod- 
uct; or to the economic advantages 
of your price line; or to your mu- 
tual friendship with another man 
who buys your line. 

Almost any sensible subject that 
will provide an interesting point 
of contact between yourself and 
the man you have never met, will 
go a long way toward reducing 
the atmospheric chill when you 
finally make your call. Anything 
you can do to warm up a cold- 
canvass call cuts down the possi- 
bility of chilblains and builds up 
the probability of good-will. Uncle 
Sam’s mailman can be one of your 
most important links in the sell- 
ing chain; why not use him in 
every possible way? 

I know a salesman who jots 
down in his notebook the name of 
every likely looking firm he sees 
in his travels. Before he leaves 
town, he spends a nickel for a 
telephone call and asks the operator 
for the name of the sales manager, 
advertising manager or whatever 
executive he calls on. Twice a 
month he makes it a point to write 
a personal letter to these men— 
and really marks it “Personal.” 

Next time he is in the neigh- 
borhood he stops in and makes his 
call. Occasionally, he even receives 
a written invitation to call—usu- 
ally in reply to his definite request 
for “the courtesy of an interview 
to discuss a product (or an idea) 
of benefit and advantage to your- 
self and your firm.” You would 
be surprised to know how many 
wide-awake and open-minded ex- 
ecutives there are who really see 
and answer letters of this kind. 

News Item Leads. Do you read 
newspapers, trade and industrial 
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magazines, house magazines, club 
magazines? Here are leads galore 
(if you will clip them when you 
see them) many of them leading 
directly to the prospect’s door. 

Has one of your customer friends 
taken a new job? Right there 
you've got a friend in a new con- 
cern, possibly one you have never 
sold before. Has he been trans- 
ferred to another branch, or an- 
other department, or promoted to 
a better position. There’s a chance 
to write him a note of congratu- 


lation. He won't think any less 
of you for it. Has he an addition 
to his family? Is he going on a 
long trip? Has he done some- 


thing in his business or public life 
to merit public notice? Has he 
written an article? Has he won 
a prize? All these are first-rate 
excuses for contacting your man. 
Even if he is someone you have 
never met before—but would like 
to meet—a diplomatically phrased 
letter might lead to a contact that 
will develop a prospect. 

Many salesmen keep clipping files 
in which they put these items away 
for future use at the right time. 
I know one man whose wife clips 
these items for him. Another man 
tells his stenographer to watch for 
them. Still another man I know 
does his own clipping—files them 
away in a file folder, an envelope, 
or a note book—and every now and 
then he rummages through his clip- 
pings and does something about 
them. Just another way of mak- 
ing your headwork save you foot- 
work, 


Active Customers. By far the 
most valuable prospects you have 
on your entire list are your active 
customers. No matter how little 
or how much you have sold them 
in the past, they are always good 
prospects for repeat orders on the 
same merchandise. In addition, they 
represent the most fertile field for 
the presentation of new products, 
new models, new styles, new deals. 
If you would cultivate your most 
certain Source of income, cultivate 
your customer. Play with him, 
plead with him, talk with him, live 
with him. Indulge him in his 
whims, build up his ideas. He can 
make you or break you; and if 
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you never forget him he will never 
forget you. 

It is unthinkable that a customer 
should be overlooked in the daily 
round of prospecting; and yet I 
have seen some salesmen who never 
stopped in to call on a customer 
between orders. They never knew 
how their product was selling; 
when he was running low; when 
he would need more. After an 
order was delivered, they never 
checked up to see if it was O. K.; 
or whether he needed any help, 
any advice or any information; or 
whether he could use additional 
sizes, or styles, or colors; or 
whether he was a prospect for an- 
other one of their family of prod- 
ucts. Short-sighted calling of this 
kind builds ug no dollar signs on 
a sales report. 

Inactive Customers. If only one- 
fourth of the inactive customers 
in your territory could be brought 
to life again, your job would be 
a bed of roses. Inactive accounts 
are the bugbear of every business 
and the opportunity of every sales- 
man. There is always a reason 
for the inactive customer—and 
every such reason is a challenge. 

Maybe he didn’t like the last 
order you sold him—and he was 
too busy, or too timid or too dis- 
gusted to complain. Why didn’t 
you check him up? Maybe the 
man whom you succeeded couldn’t 
get along with him, or vice versa. 
Have you given him a good chance 
to look you over? Maybe your 
prices are wrong, your delivery un- 
certain, your quality spotty, your 
styles out of date, your dealer help 
lacking. Whatever the’ reason, 
there’s your chance to clean up a 
sore spot and to build up a cus- 
tomer for yourself. 

If you are looking for additional 
prospects, here they are—made to 
order for you. Insist on your 
main office giving you a complete 
list of inactive accounts; and if 
you want to do some prospecting 
for real gold, carry the list around 
with you and make these calls a 
part of your regular job. 

Social Contacts. No, there is no 
law against selling your friends, 
provided you can do it tactfully. 
Whatever club you belong to in- 

















but People are 
STILL LOCAL 


Bimters is made up of many different 
market-areas, each with its individual customs and 
preferences. Even on the Pacific Coast, buying 
habits differ in the North from those of the South. 


By knowing these local conditions and capitalizing 


them through local attack, sales can be increased 
with greater success than by any all-inclusive 
arguments, no matter how skillful. 


An important part of our service to advertisers is 
to study the actual conditions in the 15 important 
areas covered by the 26 Hearst newspapers which 
we represent .. . 


And to make this information so easily available 
that newspaper advertising can be timely and 
pertinent to the most profitable degree. 
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cludes some members who can be 
approached carefully and consider- 
ately so as not to give offense or 
to violate any rules. Whether it 
is a business club, a fraternal or- 
ganization, a bridge club, or a golf 
club—there is always a 19th hole 
—and friendship and good fellow- 
ship cover a multitude of selling 
sins. Without doing business on 
the golf course, you can make your 
golf game help your business; and 
the same applies to your bridge 
game or your luncheon club. 

Fellowship friends,are also busi- 
ness men. Some of them can be 
good prospects for your product; 
and diplomatic solicitations can 
still be made and kept within the 
bounds of good taste and good 
judgment. 

Calls on Similar Businesses. 
Whatever you are selling, it is 
certainly good business to call on 
a long list of firms in the same 
line of business. Particularly val- 
uable is this rule when you already 
have a customer or two in that 
line. Every customer you have can 
be the means of getting you an- 
other. There is no stronger sales 
incentive than another customer in 
the same line of business as Bill 
Jones. Bill usually wants what 
the other fellow has, and the next 
fellow will also want what Bill is 
using. 

Play them against each other for 
all they are worth—and frequently 
they are worth a lot. This is per- 
fectly legitimate and smart selling 
—so long as it is done honestly 
and ethically. The most effective 
way to break into an industry is 
to sell one of its recognized lead- 
ers; the rest should be duck soup 
for any: salesman who knows his 
way about. And if you don’t know 
anything about it, check into the 
number of men in the same line 
using your competitor’s products. 


Calls on Allied Industries. Many 
an industry dovetails into one or 
two others. If you have made a 
good start in one industry, why 
not carry over into the other and 
try to capitalize on the gains you 
have already made? Bridging the 
gap from one industry to another 
is not difficult if you have a rec- 
ord of previous sales and a list 
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of friends to use as talking points, 
To say nothing of having the right 
kind of merchandise to talk about! 
Using your head to make additional 
headway is better than using your 
legs for extra footwork. How- 
ever, the two cannot be perma- 
nently divorced; the leads you de- 
velop by using your head, you 
must close by using your legs. Re- 
gardless of how clever you may 
be, there is no substitute for calls. 

New Business Houses. There are 
new stores, new branches, new of- 
fices, new firms, new factories 
opening every day. How do you 
get to know about them? Read 
the advertisements in the newspa- 
pers and magazines; check the 
news items, especially on the f- 
nancial page; listen to the conver- 
sations of your friends at home, 
on the street, at your club; keep 
your eyes open on your daily 
rounds and note what is going on 
all over your territory—whether 
you walk, ride or drive. Some of 
these new business houses make 
mighty good prospects for whiat- 
ever you have to sell. They have 
to buy it from someone—why not 
from you? It is usually just a 
case of keeping your wits about 
you and beating your competitor 
to the front door. 

New Industry Developments. No 
modern industry keeps standing 
still—it is constantly moving for- 
ward into newer fields and newer 
developments. The business stand- 
ards and concepts of an entire 
industry may change within a com- 
paratively short time—and over- 
night old equipment is replaced 
with new! The increasing ef- 
ficiency of trade associations has 
had a rejuvenating effect on many 
old industries. 

Modern research has opened new 
markets, brought forth new prod- 
ucts, developed new styles, new 
sizes, new models—all with their 
accompanying needs for still more 
of what you have to sell. Trade 
papers of various industries paint 
vivid pictures of the newest trends 
—and tell a profit story that you 
cannot afford to overlook. 

Keep your eye on the trends and 
the trends will keep you on top 
of your sales quota. 
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It’s Industry’s Problem 


Unemployment Cannot Be Solved by White House, Says This 
Argument for Short Day, Sufficient Wage 


By R. W. Johnson 


President, Johnson & Johnson 


HE fundamental purposes of 

the National Recovery Act 
were the solution of unemployment 
by shortening hours of work, and 
the increase of the purchasing 
power by raising wages. 

The administrators of the Act 
made the grave mistake of ob- 
scuring these fundamental pur- 
poses by loading it with all sorts 
of unsound, and in many instances 
unenforceable trade practices, pro- 
visions, price controls and pro- 
duction curtailments, Ninety per 
cent of the confusion of the early 
months of NRA, and I do not 
think I have ever seen more con- 
fusion, resulted from these addi- 
tions to the Act, which the men 
who drew the law never expected 
would be included. 

Senator Wagner said that he 
helped draw the Bill with the no- 
tion that he was controlling hours 
and wages and it never occurred 
to him that anything else would 


id pitifully little of either. 
We should have a day short 


people to buy what they make when 
t comes to utility products, and I 
hm in favor of that short a day 
pnd that high a wage. 

I believe that an analysis of this 
ubject will clearly disclose that 
or the present at least we should 
ave a maximum day of six hours 
nd a minimum wage of fifty 
ents per hour for the nation. 
owever, it may be that we will 
ave to have a still shorter day 
nd higher wage. 


It seems to me that industry 
should revise its attitude very 
greatly if the policy of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers interpreted the viewpoint 
of the majority. 

Industry should take upon itself 
the responsibility of solving the 
question of unemployment. The 
White House cannot do it—now 
nor in the future. Mr. Roosevelt 
can temporarily meet the situation 
by putting these people on the 
public payroll, which means con- 
fiscatory taxation. On the other 
hand, by attacking Mr. Roosevelt, 
which I will admit is at times a 
rather pleasant occupation, we do 
not get anywhere so long as we 
leave him with unemployment in 
his lap. The next President, who- 
ever he may be, will also have to 
think of ways of spending money 
to solve unemployment, and our 
budgets will continue to be unbal- 
anced and our money unstable un- 
til industry solves this problem. 


National Advertisers in the 
Responsible Group 


Broadly speaking, , national ad- 
vertisers probably are among the 
responsible group, and in general I 
think it is the rather irresponsible 
who go in for the longest hours 
and lowest wages. However, I 
know industries in which this is 
not the case. At any rate, it seems 
to me fairly unimportant as to 
whether advertisers happen to be 
more liberal than non-advertisers. 

The major question is, will pri- 
vate business assume the moral ob- 
ligation of solving unemployment? 
Also, will it enthusiastically adopt 
the principle of short hours and 
high wages and put it into effect 
through a new NRA or a constitu- 
tional amendment—or both? 
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ry MANUFACTURERS SALES MANAGER I 
TO DRUG AND DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE 
cucneo Oe ROLY cmenenn Ssigee “Gan ONY «GRNSEOELD 6 SSNRAED 0 eenene 
Mew rome = CLEVELAND) STTSUROH = MEMENHS 0 DENVER Oacas Seartee Coe anoeces 
EASTERN DIVISION y ork 
, 369 Lexington Avenue 
i Telephones. AShiond 48225 or LExingten 2-2033 
i NEW YORK, N.Y. phat 
May 1, 1935 — 
= their 
Mr. Frank £, Rutledge, Jr. : 
The News told 
220 East 42nd Street 
> New York, N. Y. f 
: or } 
Le Dear Mr, Rutledge: 
q ~ 
Several months ago we made a survey of approximately 250 drugeists prefe 
: in the Metropolitan area of New York. I wanted to find out their 
preference on the kind and type of advertising space and media in 
4 order to promote a laxative product we are handling. B 
3 This was not a questionnaire solicitation, but rather was based upon 
what the dealer would do provided we accepted his recommendation, a ne’ 
In other words we said "if we use the type of advertising specified 
. Mr. Dealer will you give us an order right now". d 
Newspapers received in excess of 80% of the call and of this rug} 
proportion more than 90% of the dealers definitely specified the 
Daily News as the preferred medium. Second choice went to car cards the 
and third choice to radio. g 
This information may be helpful to you. The ] 
Very truly yours, 
Harm Heo 
; HARRY H. WRIGHT 0 P. 
Vice-President 
ROBERT P. GUST COMPANY, INC. 
HW: BC . 
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1% 
A Doe bites man! 


(1 


Irs not news any more to learn that New 


Onn. ano 
L068 AnGHLes 


York druggists prefer The News. In fact, the local 
pharmacists are getting bored being asked about 
their preference in advertising media. They’ve 
told you News for years. And we’ve told you News 
for years. And drug product advertisers have 


cists ff preferred The News for years, too! 
their 
i But it remained for the Gust Company to put 
sed upon 


ion a new hook in the old question: They let the 


rei fied 

druggist order the advertising provided he ordered 
the 
* sre the goods on the spot. Even with such a handicap, 
The News still romped in a 72% favorite! 


Qi P.S. We got the business. 
P.P.S. So did the Gust Company! 


[NC . 
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NEW YorRK'S cp Sao” PICTURE NEWSPAPER 








¢ Tower, Chicago; Kohl Bldg., San Francisco; 220 East 42ND St., New York 






HE Commonwealth-Commercial 

State Bank, Detroit, several 
months ago broke into the auto- 
mobile financing business, a phase 
of financing heretofore not favored 
by the average bank. Its volume 
of business has not only exceeded 
its expectations but an additional 
appropriation has been set aside 
for the purpose of advertising the 
service. 

In featuring the announcement 
that automobiles, new or used, have 
just as much collateral value as 
stocks, bonds or real estate, the 
bank up to this time has relied 
mainly on six-sheet posters placed 
at sixty-four strategically located 
points in the Detroit area. Twenty 
neighborhood branch banks are 
handling the business. 

The bank deals with the pro- 
spective car buyer only, who nego- 


+ 


Changes in Staff of Pacific 
Coast Papers 

George S. Brumback, classified adver- 
tising manager of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, has been appointed local adver- 
tising manager of the San Francisco 
Examiner. In this position he succeeds 
Douglas C. Mattocks, who becomes as- 
sistant advertising director of the Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

Vernon A. Libby, of the San Fran- 
cisco paper’s display staff joins the dis- 
lay staff of the Los Angeles Examiner. 

ervyn Walsh, of the San Francisco 
Examiner, has been made a member of 
its retail sales staff. 

eee 


Death of W. M. Bristol 


William McLaren Bristol, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Bristol- 
Myers Company, New York, died at*New 
York on June 2, aged seventy-five. He 
is survived by his sons, Henry Platt 
Bristol, president of the company, Lee 
H. Bristol, vice-president in charge of 
advertising, and William McLaren Bris- 
tol, Jr., vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. 

e e * 


Quinlan with I. Miller 
Joseph A. uinlan, until recently 
vice-president of the Se-Ling Hosiery 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the hosiery de- 
rtment of I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long 
sland City, N. Y 








Bank Finances Car Buying 





tiates with any dealer for a car 
and depending upon the down pay. 
ment he is able to make, the bank 
advances 6634 of the balance in 
the case of a new car or 60 per 
cent in the event of a used one 
On all payments made monthly the 
amount paid in is credited to the 
eborrower in the way of a savings 
account and when the final pay- 
ment has been made the account 
is credited with usual savings ac- 
count interest rate. This feature 
has been responsible for the rapid 
growth of the plan. 

Up to date only one car has been 
repossessed and no delinquencies 
have been reported. The bank an- 
nounces now that it is break- 
ing into the advertising columns 
of the newspapers so as to bring 
its service before a greater num- 
ber of prospective car buyers. 


+ + 


M. I. Williamson Heads 

New Business 

_ The Williamson Foldisplay Corpora 
tion, with offices in the Flatiron Build- 
ing, New York, has been organized by 
Marshall I. Williamson, who is president 
and treasurer. Charles F. Flynn is 


vice-president and art director. George 
M. Flynn is secretary and production 
manager. 


Mr. Williamson was formerly with 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, and the Na- 
tional Folding Box Company. Messrs 
Flynn both were formerly with the 
Tabard Press. 


. 
Evans Adds to Staff 


Brooks Smeeton has joined Evans 
Associates, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, as an account executive. He 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Star-Peerless Wall Paper Mills, Chi 
cago. Effective June 1, T. S. Harris 
will join the Evans agency as an ac- 
count executive. Mr. Harris was re- 
cently Chicago manager for the Potts- 
Turnbull Company, advertising agency. 

J e . 


Test Campaign in St. Louis 


The Saunders Chemical Corporation, 
which makes Flight, a remedy for ath- 
lete’s foot, has appointed Jimm Daugh- 
erty, Inc., St. Louis agency, as adver- 
tising counsel. A test campaign using 
newspapers and outdoor advertising is 
running in St. Louis. 
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Walsh Bill 


Would Give Trade Commission Powers to Condemn Misleading 


Advertising of All Products 


AST week Senator Walsh in- 

troduced S. 2909, a bill which, 
if passed, would have a vital effect 
upon misleading advertising of all 
products, thus extending govern- 
ment control of misleading adver- 
tising beyond the field. of food 
and drugs. Its title is “A bill to 
protect the public against fraud by 
prohibiting the sale or shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce of 
misbranded articles, and for other 
purposes.” 

The important parts of Section 3 
read as follows: 

“For the purposes of this Act, 
an article shall be held to be mis- 
branded or falsely described— 

“(a) If the article (or any pack- 
age, parcel, or container in which 
it is shipped, delivered for ship- 
ment, sold, or offered for sale) 
bears, or is shipped, delivered for 
shipment, sold, or offered for sale 
under any name, description, or 
statement which deceives or mis- 
leads, or is intended or likely to 
deceive or mislead, as to— 

“(1) The place or method of 
manufacture or production; or 

“(2) The identity of the manu- 
facturer or producer; or 

“(3) The identity or the nature 
of the business of the person by 
whom it is shipped, delivered for 
shipment, sold, or offered for 
sale; or 

“(4) The existence or identity 
of purchasers or users; or 

“(5) The endorsements of any 
person, government, or any officer, 
employee, or agent of any govern- 
ment: or 

“(6) Quantity or quality; or 
“(7) Component materials; or 
“(8) The existence or scope of 
any rights or privileges under any 
patent or copyright. 

“(b) If the contents of the pack- 
age, as originally put up, shall have 
been removed, in whole or in part, 
and other contents shall have been 
placed therein unless a conspicu- 





ous notice of such change of con- 
tents is attached to such package. 

“(c) If the article is advertised 
by letter, circular, catalogue, news- 
paper, periodical, bill board, or 
otherwise, in a manner which de- 
ceives or misleads, or is intended or 
likely to deceive or mislead: Pro- 
vided, however, That the publisher 
of any newspaper, magazine, book, 
pamphlet, circular, or other pub- 
lication or advertisement, shall not 
be subject to the provisions of this 
paragraph unless he has knowledge 
that the words, statement, repre- 
sentation, symbol, design, device, 
or trade description appearing 
therein are, in fact, false, fraudu- 
lent, misleading, or deceptive.” 

The final paragraphs of this 
section deal with the labeling of 
yarns and fabrics. 


Enforcement Left to 
Federal Trade Commission 


It is significant that the enforce- 
ment of the Act is left to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Under Section 6 institution of 
condemnation proceedings is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of each 
United States district attorney to 
whom the Commission reports any 
violation of this Act, or to whom 
any officer or employee of any 
State, Territory, possession, or the 
District of Columbia presents sat- 
isfactory evidence of any such 
violation, to cause libel for con- 
demnation proceedings under this 
Act to be commenced and prose- 
cuted in the proper courts of the 
United States, without delay, for 
the enforcement of the condemna- 
tion.” 

Section 7 is designed to exclude 
misbranded imports. 

In presenting the Bill, Senator 
Walsh made the following state- 
ment: 

* “This bill has been drafted after 
consideration of the provisions of 
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ePOPULAR FALLACIES. 





“Advertising Men 


about Selling!’ 


In Cleveland there is a 
large manufacturing com- 
pany whose business has 
been built on national ad- 
vertising. No single adver- 
tisement has ever carried 
the price of the product al- 
though for years low price 
has been the principal ar- 
gument used by the com- 
pany’s most important com- 
petitors. 

To the salesmen encoun- 
tering low prices at every 
turn it has sometimes ap- 
peared that the men who 
wrote the company’s adver- 
tising knew very little about 
selling. Yet each year this 
company has maintained 
the leading position in its 
field. It has consistently 
sold its output at higher 
prices than many competi- 
tors. Better still, it has never 
had to resort to short- 














sighted competitive prac 
tices. 

The advertising has been de 
signed to build reputation ,., 
sell quality .. . create floor 
traffic for dealers. It has given 
the salesmen the reason for ask- 
ing and getting higher prices, hard 
as that was to do. 

To the man on the firing line, 
assailed by competition and pound- 
ed to make his current quota, 
selling means meeting today’s 
situation today. 

To the advertising man, selling 
means counteracting the condi- 
tions that cause today’s difficult 
situations, and applying leverage 
to smooth the going in sales 
situations of the future. 

The salesman who makes in- 
telligent use of advertising in his 
selling can fairly be said to know 
something about advertising even 
though he does not create it. The 
advertising man who is able to 
exert an influence on sales results 
through advertising can just as 
fairly be credited with knowing 
something about selling even 
though his efforts are directed to 
masses of prospects, at long range. 
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OF ADVERTISING N° 40 





ee 


Dont Know Anything 


2% 

, 

AS an advertising man you resent 
unfair attacks upon the integrity 
of your profession. You appreciate 
a defense like this spread before 
270,000 fellow business men, your 
cients. QEvery business suffers 
likewise from fallacious thinking— 


BUSINESS 


CIRCULATION 


coal, ice, banks, railroads, whole- 
salers. They likewise esteem a 
stout defender. QFor 20 years 
NATION’S BUSINESS has fought 
popular fallacies of every busi- 
ness. That is one reason why it 
holds the loyalty of its readers. 
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THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


This is one of a series of fourteen advertisements, now available 
in brochure form, Address, Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 
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and the procedure and judicial de- 
cisions under the Pure Foods and 
Drugs Act and the orders of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
judicial review of such orders re- 
lating to misbranding and false 
advertising. 

“The main purposes of this bill 
are threefold: 

“(1) It defines specifically what 
is ‘misbranding’ ; 

“(2) It reinforces the enforce- 
ment powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission very materially by 
providing for judicial condemna- 
tion of misbranded articles; and 

“(3) It removes the necessity of 
applying the test of competition in 
cases of this kind under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, and 
adopts the policy of protection to 
the public as well as of protection 
of one competitor against another. 

“In order to cover the specific 
purpose of a bill already before the 
Senate, subdivision (c) of section 
3 of this bill specifically cares for 


+ 


Butterick Plans Reorganization 


A plan for reorganization of the But- 
terick Company under Section 77-B of 
the Bankruptcy Act has been filed with 
the United States District Court and 
mailed to creditors, debenture holders 
and stockholders. A -hearing on. the 
plan will be held before Judge John C. 
Knox on June 21. 

The plan provides for full cash pay- 
ment to general creditor claims not over 
$100; notes for new money and certifi- 
cates plus interest, and sixteen shares 
of common for each $100; one share of 
preferred and one share of new com- 
mon for each $100 debentures; one share 
of preferred and one share of common 
for each $100 claim of general credi- 
tors, and one share of new common for 
each twenty shares of common. This 
would result in a new capital structure 
with 35,640 shares of non-cumulative, 
non-voting rt: 92,800 shares of 
common and $300,000 three-year notes. 

The debenture holders committee has 
recommended the plan to debenture 
holders. 


New Art Director for 
Donahue & Coe 


Denison Budd, for the past nine years 
art director of the Frank Presbrey Com- 

ny, has joined Donahue & Coe, Inc., 
Yew York, as art director. He formerly 
was a partner in Lohse & Budd. 


“Hardware Age” Advances Wilcox 


John G. Wilcox, a member of the 
Hardware Age advertising department, 
has been appointed circulation manager. 
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the situation, so far as it is prac. 
ticable, which the so-called ‘truth 
in fabrics bill’ is designed to meet. 

“The enforcement of this bill js 
placed in the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Rather than to 
adopt the criminal penalties of the 
Pure Foods and Drugs Act, with 
their harsh punishment and conse- 
quences, the administrative and 
civil processes of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, reinforced 
by judicial condemnation, are used, 

“This bill is designed to put an 
end to the evil which we all recog- 
nize and covers the entire question 
of misbranding, but does not at- 
tempt to settle the brands which 
shall be used for any article. It 
is founded on what is known as 
the ‘British Merchandise Marks 
Act,’ which has been in successful 
operation now for a good many 
years. It is a form of legislation 
which has been tried and has 
worked well and has prevented 
misbranding.” 


o . 
Columbus Club Elects 


Joel M. _ Burghalter, vice-president, 
Byer and Bowman, Inc., agency, has 
been elected president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of the Columbus, Ohio, Cham 
ber of Commerce. Harry Nichols, of 
Mumm, Romer, Robbins & Pearson, 
Inc., and Charles T. Hardin, of the 
Columbus Dispatch, were elected first 
and second vice-presidents, respectively 
_ Edward R. Brown, Huntington Na 
tional Bank, is treasurer; Delmar G 
Starkey, of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce, is secretary; and William 
ii W. Daub, Haverfield Company, is 
ibrarian. 

James E. Humphreys, advertising 
manager of the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., re- 
tiring president, was elected an ex-officio 
member of the board of trustees, which 
is composed of Dr. Kenneth Dameron, 
Walter S. Beebe, Albert W. Hedrick, 
Albert F. Miller, and four of the above 
officers, Messrs. Burghalter, Nichols, 
Hardin, and Daub. 

7 . + 


Ed Hughes to Join 
“The American Weekly” 

Ed Hughes, who is now with the 
Washington, D. C., Post, will soon join 
the Cleveland office of The American 
Weekly. He was formerly with Nation's 


Business. 
. — . 


Has Webb Coffee Account 

The Thomas J. Webb Coffee Com- 
pany, Chicago, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Reincke-Ellis-Young- 
green & Finn, Inc., agency of that city. 
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Counterfeit 





Mr. Kallet Pulls Some More of the Same Old Rabbits Out of 
Consumers’ Research Hat 


By C. B. Larrabee 


FROM the complaining mill of 
Consumers’ Research comes an- 
other book, “Counterfeit,” by 
Arthur Kallet, co-author with F. J. 
Schlink of “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs.” With that modesty char- 
acteristic of most of the advertis- 
ing that Consumers’ Research and 
its employees do for their own 
work, the jacket says, “Like ‘100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs,’ that famous 
best-seller, ‘Counterfeit’ is a cru- 
sading book, written with the ac- 
curacy and zeal that went into the 
earlier work.” 

This reviewer is quite willing to 
endorse that statement. It was this 
same accuracy and zeal that gave 
T. Swann Harding in his book, 
“The Popular Practice of Fraud,” 
the opportunity of devoting some 
six pages to manifest errors in 
“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” Read- 
ers who are still further interested 
in the accuracy of the guinea pig 
book are referred to the review 
given it by Dr. Raymond Pearl 
in The Nation and also the review 
in The Journal of The American 
Medical Association. 

“Counterfeit” reveals the now 
familiar point of attack on the 
part of the CR group. Parentheti- 
cally it should be noted that this, 
like other books emanating from 
CR, carries a hedging preface, 
pointing out that the author is 
indebted to CR for much of his 
data but responsibility for the use 
of these data is the author’s alone. 
Thus, obviously, it is a Consum- 
ers’ Research book, and it isn’t a 
Consumers’ Research book. Let the 
reader make his choice. 

The general force of Mr. Kal- 
let's attack is, as always, against 
advertised products. However that 


this, perhaps, is an incidental di- 
version is shown by the several 


29 


pointed references to the impos- 
sibility of getting any reform un- 
der a profit economy. “Partners in 
Plunder,” another book issuing 
from members of the CR staff, 
was an even more out-and-out at- 
tack on our current system. It is 
obvious as time goes on that the 
little group of earnest thinkers in 
Washington, New Jersey, are defi- 
nitely against the profit system and 
that their attack on advertising is 
merely incidental to their attack on 
the whole system. 


Bias Overcomes Their 
Scientific Judgment 


Obviously a book written from 
such an angle is not likely to be 
unbiased in all of its findings. The 
CR staff has not yet learned the 
very important lesson that their 
attacks would be many times more 
potent if they would use the 
same care and skill in preparing their 
arguments that they demand from 
advertisers. As it is now, fre- 
quently their bias overcomes their 
self-vaunted scientific judgment to 
the point where their arguments 
blow up in their faces. 

It is easy enough to pick ex- 
amples of this error in tactics from 
the comparatively small number of 
pages in the book. 

For instance, on page thirty-six, 
Mr. Kallet discusses Carbona. He 
points out that carbon tetrachlo- 
ride of which Carbona is made 
can be bought for 5 cents per pound 
in large quantities. This is per- 
fectly true if one were to buy it 
in carload lots, consisting of twen- 
ty-four drums of 1,400 pounds net 
each. Even Mr. Kallet will ad- 
mit that this is a slightly larger 
quantity than the average consumer 
wishes. 

He says, “A selling price of 48 
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py own the country 
py read our newspaper 
py buy your goods 


omen, so the statisticians say, control 80 per cent of all life 
bice policies—and if men are foolish enough to kill themselves 
t the present rate, they'll soon own everything. They control 
pr cent of all savings bank accounts, 48 per cent of all railroads, 


etc. 


hat's more important, they do 85 PER CENT of the buying, 


n have you last dared to select a suit without wife's approval, 


| of which merely means that if you're going to sell your 
uct, whether it's soup or haberdashery, it's the woman you've 


o interest. 


ome cities have no one outstanding HOME newspaper, and in 
case the task becomes a difficult one, but in Detroit it's differ- 
The News, with 22,000 more circulation in the great Detroit 
ng area than any other newspaper, has 76% of its city circula- 
HOME delivered. 


survey of 25,000 homes showed The News circulation coverage 
leling purchasing power homes. In fact, News’ circulation is 
s highest where income is highest. With Detroit the outstand- 
arket in recovery, and The News one of the outstanding news- 
ts in America for home coverage, reaching the ladies who 
ol buying in Detroit, is a simple thing! 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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cents for a nine-ounce bottle nets 
a very nice profit.” The impli- 
cation is, of course, that this great 
difference is unjystified. Here are 
a few facts which, incidentally, 
are available to any group of un- 
biased investigators. 

Carbon tetrachloride weighs more 
than thirteen pounds to a gallon 
as compared to eight pounds plus 
of water to a gallon. Therefore, 
the basis of judgment is mislead- 
ing to the average reader, who is 
bound to think in terms of water 
measurements. Thus whereas nine 
ounces of carbon tetrachloride 
weighs nearly a pound, nine ounces 
of water weighs considerably less. 
Would it not be fairer if Mr. Kal- 
let in the interest of scientific truth 
and fairness to his readers were 
to point this out? 

A well-known New York whole- 
sale house will sell carbon tetra- 
chloride in lots of ten pounds at 23 
cents a pound. 

On the other hand, a high-class 
New York retail druggist sells the 
product at 65 cents a pound for 
the poorest grade and $1 a pound 
for the highest grade. 

A leading chain drug store sells 
it at 45 cents a pound. or 25 cents 
for a quarter pound. Certainly the 
retail price of Carbona compares 
favorably with these prices. 


Fallacy of the “Large 
Lot” Argument 


Again and again Consumers’ Re- 
search and the members of its 
staff who have written books have 
used the same type of reasoning. 
They have talked about the great 
economy possible in buying prod- 
ucts in large lots and have given 
the consumer the idea that he could 
effect these economies if he would 
buy by bulk and not purchase 
trade-marked articles in packages. 
They have consistently neglected 
to point out that often the large 
lots in question were so large as 
to be beyond any possible needs 
of any consumer and often beyond 
the needs of sizable groups of con- 
sumers. 

On page thirty-seven, the author 
mentions Ambrosia. He says, 
“Ambrosia goes on the minus list 
because it contains carbolic acid, 


which can cause serious injury to 
some skins.” 

First notice the qualifying words 
“can” and “some.” Furthermore 
in the interest of scientific accuracy 
no mention is made of the quan- 
tity of carbolic acid in Ambrosia, 
In other words, suspicion is cast 
upon a product merely because it 
has in it an ingredient which may 
be harmful to some people if used 
in large quantities. 

Note that Mr. Kallet does not 
definitely state that Ambrosia is 
harmful. It has been one of the 
boasts of Kallet and Schlink that 
they are not sued by manufac- 
turers mentioned adversely. Their 
skill in employing words is some- 
thing of which they do not boast, 
yet it often accounts for lack of 
libel action. 


Clever in Use of 
Qualifying Words 

On page thirty-eight, the author 
discusses milk. Here, again, is 
found the clever use of qualify- 
ing and indefinite words. For in- 
stance, “Furthermore, because of 
the contamination of the raw milk, 
and because of improper pasteuriz- 
ing and the unsanitary condition 
of the pasteurizing plant, much 
pasteurized milk is unsafe.” How 
much is much, Mr. Kallet? 

Again, on page thirty-nine. the 
author says, “Nor is it without 
effect that they put an unsanitary 
cap on Grade B bottles and often 
deliver the bottles with a plen- 
tiful layer of dirt.’ Thus Mr. 
Kallet has found another capitalis- 
tic plot. In other words, the shrewd 
business men who own the milk 
companies cunningly dirty the ap- 
pearance of some of their pack- 
ages in order to get consumers to 
buy a higher-priced product. Un- 
fortunately under this degraded 
capitalistic system, few business 
men will be so utterly lacking in 
good sense as not to realize that 
the consistent delivery of dirty bot- 
tles of milk by one dairy would 
not lead the consumer to buy 
higher-priced products from that 
dairy but, rather, to buy from an- 
other dairy. 

Incidentally, note use of that 
beautifully indefinite word “often. 
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On page forty-four, Mr. Kallet 
finally becomes cognizant of the 
criticisms of the famous Pebeco 
case cited in 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs.” It was in that book that 
the authors tobkd with horror that 
a German army officer once com- 
mitted suicide by swallowing the 
contents of a tube of Pebeco. Vari- 
ous commentators have pointed out 
that the same officer could have 
committed suicide equally effec- 
tively had he had the hardihood to 
eat a pound of pepper, or a bunch 
of bananas, or a copy of “100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs.” They have 
also pointed out that people have 
committed suicide by jumping out 
of windows, but it would be a 
little difficult to abolish windows 
for that reason. 

Mr. Kallet, however, now has 
a crushing answer to this argu- 
ment. Says he: “In every tube 
of Pebeco there is about an ounce 
of potassium chlorate. A third of 
this would be a fatal dose to some 
adults, and a much smaller amount 
would be sufficient to kill young 
children. Babies frequently eat 
paint from furniture, and they 
have been known to drink kerosene 
and even to swallow the contents 
of a can of scouring powder. To 
such young gluttons, Pebeco would 
be a delightful dessert.” 

It is highly probable that babies 
could commit suicide by inhaling 
large quantities of precipitated 
chalk, so vigorously recommended 
by Mr. Kallet without, be it noted, 
the warning that he asks Pebeco 
to put on its packages. 


Another Favorite Tactic 
Frequently Used 


Again in discussing Pebeco the 
author displays a favorite tactic 
of Consumers’ Research, that of 
building up a tremendously impor- 
tant case on if, and and but. He says 
“A third of an ounce of potassium 
chlorate is enough to kill. A tenth 
of an ounce is enough to make one 
very sick. What is the effect of 
a thousandth or a_five-thousandth 
of an ounce? There are many 
who have been using Pebeco two 
or three times a day, day after 
day, for years. What is the effect 
on them of the repeated swallow- 
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ing of tiny doses of a poison thou- 
sands of times?” 

What is Mr. Kallet’s answer? 
It is, “What is the effect?” He 
says, “The impossibility of experi- 
menting with human beings in 
large numbers, as one experiments 
with guinea pigs, prevents a posi- 
tive answer to this question.” No 
answer to be sure, but the innu- 
endo remains. Furthermore, if 
these hardy users of Pebeco have 
been employing it as a dentifrice 
for years, evidently it has no im- 
portant effect on their longevity. 

On page twenty-nine, following 
a picture of such well-known prod- 
ucts as Pepsodent Antiseptic, Zo- 
nite, Dr. Lyon’s Mouth Wash, 
Glyco Thymoline and Lavoris, Mr. 
Kallet quotes as a final authority 
the Consumers’ Research Hand- 
book of Buying. In other words, 
he is saying, “If you don’t believe 
me, I shall quote eminent authori- 
ties, my own colleagues.” 


Really Endorses the Power 
of Advertising 


Perhaps the most interesting slip 
on the part of the author, however, 
occurs on pages thirty and thirty- 
one. Here Mr. Kallet in order to 
clinch the nail in the coffin of all 
arguments as to the necessarily 
high cost of distribution cites 
Campbell’s Pork and Beans as an 
example of cheapness without high 
distribution costs. 

He points out that the 5 cents 
that he paid for a can of Camp- 
bell’s’ Pork and Beans covers the 
cost of the pork and beans, labor, 
canning and processing, the can, 
the label, plant and machinery, 
superintendence, general overhead 
and profits, and distribution costs, 
including transportation and re- 
tailers’ profit. What he overlooks 
is the fact that 5 cents is not a 
standard or even average price. In- 
quiry in New York City last week 
shows the usual retail price is 6 
or 7 cents per can as it was last 
fall when Mr. Kallet made his 
purchase. 

However, this factor does not 
enter into the argument. The im- 
portant fact is that the distribu- 
tion of Campbell’s Pork and Beans 
at the price of 5 cents was made 
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possible only through the tremen- 
dous investment in advertising and 
merchandising made over a long 
period of years by the company. 

Some years ago Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy published an article 
showing how, through advertising, 
Campbell has been able to put an 
excellent quality of soup within 
the reach of practically every 
housewife and that it was only 
through the savings of mass pro- 
duction made possible by demand 
built by advertising that its low 
cost was possible. The low price 
of Campbell’s Pork and Beans, in- 
troduced in a highly competitive 
market, was made possible by the 
consumer acceptance built for 
Campbell’s soup. 

Thus what is intended by Mr. 
Kallet to be one of his most im- 
posing arguments against adver- 
tising simmers down to an excellent 
endorsement of advertising found, 
oddly enough, in a book emanat- 
ing from Consumers’ Research 
sources. 

And, speaking of the high cost 
of distribution, one wonders if Mr. 
Kallet has contemplated the $1.50 
charge for his ninety-six-page book. 
A publisher, who made an ex- 
amination of the book, estimated 
that at the outside it probably cost 
65 cents per copy. This, inciden- 
tally, is a fairly high cost because 
an excellent grade of paper and 
good engravings are used. 

Perhaps apologies are due to 
Mr. Kallet for not getting more 
accurate figures. The fact still 
remains that between 65 cents and 
$1.50 is a spread of 85 cents which, 
we assume, must largely be put 
into the high cost of distribution, 
or, at least, the evils inherent in 
the capitalistic profit system. 

As usual in a book emanating 
from Washington, New Jersey, the 


solicitude of Mr. 
baby that might eat a tube of 
Pebeco toothpaste might be rather 
surprised to find this author recom- 
mending that consumers make their 
own floor wax. 
cautions the consumer not to work 
near a flame, but it 
from the recipe’ he gives that the 
process of manufacture is at least 
moderately dangerous because of 
the fire hazard. 
referring to his solicitude for ba- 
bies, 
says 
he admits is a hazardous process), 
fly sprays and other household ar- 
ticles is an excellent activity for 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and for do- 
mestic science classes in schools.” 
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he gives a formula for “an ex- 
cellent fly spray of the Flit type.” 
This is to be made with pyrethrum 
powder and kerosene bought at 
gasoline filling stations. The pow- 
der is poured inta the kerosene 
and the mixture allowed to stand 
until the powder settles at the 
bottom. Mr. Kallet claims that 
thus the consumer can make this 
spray for 15 to 22 cents a quart 
whereas the price of Flit is about 
$1 a quart. 

Investigation indicates that Mr, 
Kallet’s “Flit type spray” would 
be very much of a _ counterfeit 
product. According to a labora- 
tory expert in the field it is es- 
sential that several extra processes 
be gone through in refining the 
kerosene in order to make a non- 
stainable product. This expert 
says that a spray made of ordi- 





































nary filling-station kerosene of a 
good grade would, in contrast to 
Flit, be very likely to stain many 
things with which it might come in 
contact. 


A reader who remembered the 
Kallet for the 
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author recommends certain recipes 
in making substitutes for nation- 
ally advertised products in the 
home. 

For instance, on page eighty-six, 
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Joins Four A’s Razor Account to Mathes 37.3 pet 

Syverson-Kelley, Inc., Spokane, Wash., The advertising account of the Maga B would ¢ 

has been elected to membership in the zine Repeating Razor Company, New heme ( 
American Association of Advertising York, has been placed with J. M. Mathes, ure, 

Agencies. Inc., agency of that city. mail cai 
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Care and Starving of Good 
Mailing Lists 


Mr. Staehle cites the experience of his company to 


prove that an unnurtured 


cent ineffective in one year’s time. 


mailing list becomes 37 per 


Speaking before the 


Direct Mail Advertising Club of Chicago, he told how 
a list may be maintained at top-notch efficiency. 


By J. C. Staehle 


General Office Manager, Chicago Mail Order Company 


direct-mail authorities 
that the average list 
changes to the extent of 20 per 


covering a period of many years, I 
believe that it is safer to say that 
the turnover is closer to 37 per cent 
than 20 per cent. On an average 
I have found that over 22 per cent 
of the names on our lists are re- 
moved yearly and that it is neces- 
sary to make address corrections 
on another 15 per cent per year. 

This means that at the end of 
the first year, more than one name 
in every three in your file is ab- 
solutely worthless unless you have 
definite methods for keeping the 
list up to date. In other words, 
you increase your total cost by over 
37 per cent if you do not keep your 
list up to date and this cost may 
be the deciding factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of your mailing. 

The best advertising material 
will not sell the finest products to 
people who are non-existent. 

It is regrettable that a list 
doesn’t change its physical apnear- 
ance with age, but it doesn’t. It 
looks just as good as a new list, it 
does not shrink in size in propor- 
tion to its lessened value, and 
therefore, there is always the 
temptation to use it again. If lists 
would shrink or change physically 
of their own accord at the rate of 
37.3 per cent per year, or if you 
would depreciate lists by the above 
igure, there would be fewer direct- 
mail campaigns resulting in losses, 


for fewer inflated lists would be 
used. 

To determine the effect of age 
on the “pull” of mailing lists, we 
sent identical advertising matter 
to names compiled during the cur- 
rent season, the previous season 
and a year ago. The result showed 
6.1 per-cent pull for the current 
season, 2.8 per cent for the pre- 
vious season and .9 per cent for a 
year ago. In other words, the 
current season list pulled 577 per 
cent better than that of a year ago 
and 118 per cent better than that 
of the previous season. Another 
test showed that the current season 
pulled 7.8 per cent in comparison 
with 3.9 per cent for the previous 
season, or an increase of 100 per 
cent. (Incidentally, these are not 
the exact figures for returns which 
we experienced, but arbitrary fig- 
ures which show the relationship of 
the “pull” of the lists.) 

Think of it, a difference of from 
100 per cent to 577 per cent on the 
results obtained, just because a list 
was from six months to a year old 
and wasn’t kept up to date. How 
many direct-mail campaign failures 
would have been successful if the 
returns had only been 10 per cent 
better, let alone 100 per cent to 577 
per cent better? As we all know, 
the profit on a mailing becomes in- 
creasingly larger with each per 
cent of returns. 

Lists properly maintained will 
guarantee in many instances better 
returns than the best advertising 
copy. By this, I mean that returns 
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your advertising fund 
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OR several. decades, McGraw-Hill has watch 

fortunes of business-paper advertising camp 
We have seen appropriations fail to bring home 
quota of results . . . while similar outlays mon 
paid for themselves. If ‘we were asked to sta 
three most important rules for getting the most 
an advertising appropriation, we would say: 
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CONCENTRATE ON YOUR BEST MARKETS—Scattera- 

tion is the enemy of successful business-paper advertising. ~ 

Allot the available dollars in the best markets instead of 
- scattering them ineffectively over many fields. 


ELIMINATE WASTE CIRCULATION—Every publication 
has some readers who can’t itifluence or dictate the purchase 
"of your product. But the one that includes the fewest of 

“these in its circulation will give you your biggest advertising 
© dollar's worth. ‘ 


BUY THE “FIRST PAPER”’—Study after study has shown 
that the leading paper in each field gives you as much as 85% 
coverage of the best prospects. And that the second paper 
(usually doubling the cost) rarely adds more than 10% to 
the coverage already secured. Better a strong consistent 
schedule in one paper than a weak irregular schedule in two. 


w-Hill has consistently worked to increase the effective- 
f the industrial advertising dollar. By strict adherence 
damentals, we have achieved a maximum of interested, 
buy readers . . . “first paper” coverage of Industry’s 12 
Markets. 


w-Hill Publications are members of the Audit Bureau of 

tions, generally known as the A. B. C., whose circulation 

nts constitute the generally accepted yardstick of value 
buying. 


RAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


n Machinist Electrical Merchandising Factory Management and 
Electrical West + Maintenance ‘ 
ortation Electrical World Metal and Mineral Markets 
Week Electronics Power 
Engineering and * _* Product Engineering 
& Metallurgical Mining Journal Radio Retailing 
Engineering News-Record Textile World 
Food Industries Transit Journal 


“Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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of 10 per cent to 20 per cent on 
the general run of lists can be in- 
creased from 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent on correctly maintained lists. 
This being so, it is obvious that 
the increased returns will more 
than justify the expense of keeping 
the lists up to date. 

In itemizing our methods of list 
maintenance, I hesitated about in- 
cluding some of them because they 
seem so simple. Yet only today I 
received four identical mailings 
from one company and in the last 
two weeks I have received three 
identical mailings costing at least 
$1 each from another company. If 
these were exceptional cases, I 
don’t think that I would have nerve 
enough to present the following in- 
formation, but as a week seldom 
goes by that I don’t receive at least 
two or three duplicate mailings, it 
is obvious that many mailers don’t 
know of these methods or fail to 
realize their importance. 

The greatest sources of loss are 
from household duplicates, straight 
duplicates and undeliverable mail 
which isn’t returned to the sender. 
With this in mind we have (1) 
installed internal checks; (2) we 
request certain information from 
our customers; and (3) we make 
full use of the services offered by 
the post office. 

1. Internal Controls or Checks. 
The approach from this direction 
is simply one of management and 
organization and consists largely of 
1] .ndling customers’ orders and rec- 
ords accurately so that the mailing 
lists can be corrected as much as 
possible from the information se- 
cured in the normal course of 
business. Among the internal con- 
trols that we have are: 

a. Names and addresses on let- 
ters, circulars, catalogs, flyers, post- 
cards and shipping labels are 
checked 100 per cent and must cor- 
respond to the letter with the ad- 
dress appearing on the customer’s 
communication to us. This is done 
to prevent undeliverable mail and 
duplicates going into the list due 
to the misspelling of a name or 
the local address being missing. 
This also increases returns, for it 
has been proved by test that pros- 
pects who receive advertising mat- 
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ter on which their names have beep 
—— are less apt to buy. 
addresses are 


“no such post office” nixies, and to 
insure the correct spelling of post 
offices. 

c. Supervisors and inspectors ex- 
amine a certain percentage of all 
completed work so as to make cer. 
tain that the work is being proper; 


percentage of 
found on each employee is recorded 
and checked daily to insure quality. 

e. Written instructions are issued 
governing the message to be fol- 
lowed in addressing direct mail. 

f. At times we receive orders 
with name§ which appear similar to 
names in file, but the name on the 
order blank may have a “u” in 
place of an “n,” or an “e” for an 
“4,” or numerous other combina- 
tions. To prevent duplicate names, 
we place the new name in file and 
send the customer a special busi- 
ness reply postcard which requests 
the customer to correct or O. K. 
the name and address shown on the 
card and to list any other members 
of the same household and to give 
the complete local address. Ii, 
when the card is returned, we are 
able to determine that it is a dupli- 
cate by the household or local ad- 
dress shown, the name is removed 
from file and the record is com- 
bined with the other card, or if 
the card is returned O. K.’d it is 
allowed to remain in file. 

g. We have a unit that goes over 
our files continually, removing 
duplicates, refiling misfiles, and 
keeping the files in general good 
order. 

2. Information from Our Cus 
tomers. Besides using the address 
information which every concern 
receives in the regular course of its 
business, we deliberately attempt t 
secure additional information direct 
from our customers. Some of the 
information that we request and 
secure is as follows: 

a. On our order blank we ask all 
members of one family to order 
under one name, so as to eliminate 
household duplicates. 

b. Ample space is provided on 
our order blanks and coupons for 
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our customers or prospective cus- 
tomers to write the name and ad- 
dress. 

c. On our order blank we re- 
quest our customers to print the 
name of the post office and to spell 
the State out in full. The latter 
request reduces undeliverable mail 
due to similar State abbreviations 
and also helps the typist. We also 
ask them to give us any change of 
address or name information that 
may have occurred since sending 
the last order. 

d. In our catalogs we request 
our customers to notify us at once 
when they move, giving us the old 
and new address, and also to notify 
their post office on post office form 
No. 22. 

e. With each order we enclose a 
form requesting the customer to 
advise us if we have made any 
error in the spelling of the name 
or have shown the incorrect local 
address. 

3. Post Office Service. All of the 
methods given so far have been of 
value, but to complete the job it is 
necessary to follow some of the 
regulations laid down by the post 
office. Otherwise, by ignoring even 
the most simple regulations, your 
direct-mail pieces may end up as 
second-hand waste paper or be 
burned, instead of reaching your 
prospects or being returned to you. 
Among the points to be watched 
are: 

a. The corner card for all classes 
of mail should appear in the upper 
left-hand corner, and not on the 
back. 

b. Almost everyone assumes that 
postal and postcards are treated as 
first-class mail and that the unde- 
liverable pieces are returned as 
nixies. This is wrong. Now that 
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Milwaukee Office for 
New Hearst Unit 

Rodney E. Boone, general manager 
of Hearst International Ly ry Ser- 
vice, announces the opening of a branch 
office in Milwaukee. oseph N. Morency, 
of the Chicago staff, will be manager of 
the new office. 

Chet Morris and Fred J. Clupp, for- 
merly with the local display staff of 
the Wisconsin News, have been trans- 
ferred to the national department. 
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many are using postcards in place 
of letters to save money, it would 
be well to remember that a pledge 
guaranteeing return postage should 
appear on your postal and postcard 
if you want your nixies returned 
so that you can correct your list. 

c. To obtain the new address on 
third and fourth-class mail for 
each addressee who has moved, if 
new address is known by the post- 
master, it is necessary to place a 
No. 3547 pledge on the circular, 
letter, wrapper or label. Besides 
furnishing us with change of ad- 
dress information, we find that the 
No. 3547 information makes it pos- 
sible for us. to remove duplicates, 
as in many instances we find that 
we have the same names in the new 
address. This handling also has a 
definite sales value, for when a 
person moves and fails to leave a 
forwarding address, he no longer 
receives as much mail as before. 
Therefore he is more likely to read 
what he receives. Another thought 
is that whenever one moves there 
is a greater chance that something 
will be needed than before. 

Although many items have been 
mentioned, none is difficult to put 
into effect. For that matter, you 
may feel that they are so simple 
that they mean nothing, so let me 
say that last year we saved $13,882 
by reduced nixies and over a 
quarter of a million dollars by the 
elimination of duplication, and 
were able to select lists that pulled 
better than regular “mine run” 
lists. Besides this, we have con- 
tinued to build our list by proper 
maintenance, plus conservative pro- 
motional work, so that we can use 
our list over and over again with 
profit, since it is not inflated with 
worthless names. 
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S. L. Smith with Bostitch 
Sales Company 

Sherman Lewis Smith, formerly New 
England manager for Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., is now advertising manager 
with the Bostitch wr Company, East 


Greenwich, R. I. A forthcoming Bos- 
titch advertising campaign will embrace 
national magazines and direct mail, 
featuring two new items, a pocket fast- 
ener and a desk fastener. The account is 
handled by the Larchar-Horton Company. 
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HE FATES are brewing a 
bitter potion for the lover 





who waits among the suit- 
cases. Soon his smile of happy anticipation 
will be gone, for he will discover the marriage 
business is off. He should have known better 


than to plan his flight on the day Redbook 


appears. Toa young lady looking for romance, 


Redbook is a paradise where one may wander 
happily for weeks and months sharing the lives 
of exciting people, and their enjoyable doings. 
To keep her in this mood, where she is plastic 
in the hands of advertisers on its pages, 
Redbook has practically doubled its contents. 
A book-length novel, by such authors as Hugh 
Walpole, Ben Ames Williams, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
is added each month to Redbook’s contents. 
Thus Redbook lasts much longer, and so do 
the advertisements on its pages. Coupons get 
clipped. Advertising ideas have time to sink 
in. A page to 725,000 families, husbands 
plus wives, in Redbook is only $1,725. 


REDBOOK—the magazine plus a book-length novel 





Railroad Holds a Sale 


ad ET’S have a spring sale,” said 
the vice-president. 

Coming from any other v.-p., the 
suggestion might—out of earshot, 
of course—have been labeled “trite.” 
But this particular v.-p. is in 
charge of traffic for a railroad and 
hence the whole idea became, in- 
stead, almost startling! 

It startled the Boston and Maine 
Railroad’s advertising manager for 
one—and presented a_ problem: 
“How to advertise a sale for a 
railroad?” Only for a moment 
though. With department stores— 
experts at advertising sales—dis- 
playing their technique daily in the 
newspapers, it was easy to set in 
bold type the headline, “may 
SALE!” and follow with this sale- 
type copy: 

“Our entire stock of week-end 
tickets—good on our streamline and 
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Wisconsin Public Service 
Has New Set-up 


The departments of advertising, pub- 
licity and education of the Wisconsin 

blic Service Corporation have been 
consolidated in a new division, the de- 
partment of research, with headquarters 
at Green Bay, Wis. Roehl, Dale 
Remington and F. J. Hatch will have 
charge of the various activities of the 
department, which will rate under 
the direction of C. Phenicie, vice- 
president at Green Bay, and C. B. Bou- 
let, Milwaukee. 

eee 


Now Blackman Advertising, Inc. 


The Blackman Company, New York 
agency, has changed from a partnership 
to a corporation, Blackman Advertising, 
Inc. The officers of Blackman Adver- 
tising, Inc., are Richard Compton, presi- 
dent; Marion Harper, vice-president; 

. T. Bush, secretary and treasurer. 

7 . . 


Hunton with Reliance 


Logan A. Hunton, president of The 
Hunton Company, has dissolved his or- 
nization to join the Reliance Goutte 
orporation, New York direct-mail firm, 
as vice-president in charge of sales. 
ees 


Joins Candle Company 

Bolling Robertson has become manager 
of the Master Craft Candle Works, 
Kearny, N. J. He was formerly with 
the Columbia Wax Works. 


other crack trains—in all Pullmans, 
all air conditioned cars on our line 
and all connecting lines. Every 
week-end in May. 

GREATLY REDUCED!” 

Ruled off in a separate box was 
copy for the “Men’s & Boys’ De- 
partment,” “Women’s & Misses’ 
Department” and “Some of our 
values in Week-End Tickets,” 
(quoting prices). 

“Bargains! Real Bargains!” be- 
gan the special copy for the wo- 
men; “Tickets for the fisherman 
who feels the call of the North 
Woods,” began the copy for the 
men. 

Type and composition of the ad 
also followed the department-store 
technique. 

It is reported that this piece of 
copy is one of the most successful 
ever run by the B & M. 
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“Nebraska Farmer” Advances 


Glenn Buck 


Glenn Buck has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of The Nebraska Farmer, 
Lincoln, and in that position will be 
next in authority to Sam R. McKelvie, 
publisher. 

Mr. Buck was graduated from the 
University of Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture in 1927 and immediately joined 
the editorial staff of The Nebraska 
Farmer. Later he became radio editor 
and, subsequently advertising manager 
in which capacity he will continue in 
addition to being business manager. 


Has Gro-Flex Account 


The Gro-Flex Corporation, Indianapo- 
lis, Gro-Flex scalp massage equipment 
and operator of Gro-Flex shops in Chi- 
cago and New York, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Geyer-Cornell 
Company, Inc., New York. 


McJunkin Appointed 
The McMurdo Silver Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Silver Masterpiece radio receivers, 
has appointed the McJunkin Advertising 
Company, Chicago, to handle its adver- 
tising. Magazines are being used. 
. + & 


Heads Toronto Club 


R. T. Chandler, of Sampson-Matthews, 
Ltd., has been elected president of the 
Advertising and Sales Ciab of Toronto. 
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Cannon Sheet Campaign 


Aggressive Sales Drive Tied Up with Plan That Gives Dealers 
Exclusive, Protected Labels 


HE opening shot in its first 

major drive on sheets—a drive 
which it characterizes as being “on 
the largest scale ever . . . from 
any textile manufacturer”—was 
fired recently by Cannon Mills, 
Inc. This shot takes the form of 
a spiral-bound portfolio which, ac- 
cording to Gordon E. Cole, adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
“was delivered to most of the im- 
portant retail store executives of 
the country interested in the mer- 
chandising of sheets.” 

Those familiar with the history 
of Cannon sheets will realize that 
this is no sudden move. For forty 
years Cannon Mills has been manu- 
facturing sheets and it has been 
selling branded sheets for almost 
ten. But it has never put behind 
this product the sort of advertis- 
ing effort that has made Cannon 
towels world famous. Its decision, 
therefore, to launch an advertising 
offensive on sheets comes as a re- 
sult of long planning. 

One of the prime appeals which 
Cannon makes in its message to 
dealers is that of profits. Because 
all those factors which conspire to 
make a football out of a product 
are unhappily present in sheets, 
price-cutting has been notoriously 
rampant. To meet this problem an 
exclusive label plan was developed. 

For each grade of Cannon sheets 

and there are three—a series of 
individual labels has been designed. 
All are equally attractive and in 
no way similar in appearance. Sep- 
arate packings have also been de- 
signed harmonizing with each label. 
One of these labels is assigned to 
a store for each grade of sheets 
it stocks. 

Besides the name Cannon, this 
label carries also some such sec- 
ondary brand as “Snow Maiden,” 
“Empress” or “Lavenlawn,” and is 
the sole property of the retailer 
using it in a given city. Thus the 


dealer receives not only the bene- 
fit of the Cannon name and ex- 
tensive consumer advertising, but 
all the cumulative benefit of all 
the promotional effort he puts be- 
hind the label in his own locality. 
This simple plan gives each re- 
tailer a product free of all symp- 
toms of price manipulation, for the 
store handling Snow Maiden sheets 
can arrive at its selling price with- 
out having to take into considera- 
tion the figure which Smith & 
Company, across the street, are 
charging for Lavenlawns. 


Actual Swatches Used 
in Portfolio 


Following this brief exposition 
of the plan to insure profits comes 
a presentation of the line itself, 
composed of fine percale, utility 
percale and muslin. The descrip- 
tion of each sheet is accompanied 
not only by a photographic illus- 
tration of the product, but by a 
generous swatch and a number of 
actual pasted-on labels. Through 
an accordian-like construction, the 
pages on which this presentation 
appears open to a length of ap- 
proximately five feet. 

A number of recent towel ad- 
vertisements are next reproduced 
and the story follows this tack: 
“You know Cannon towel adver- 
tising from advertisements like 
these . appearing in leading 
American magazines year after 
year. 

“One of the greatest success 
stories ever written is that of Can- 
non towel advertising. To be really 
successful, advertising must bene- 
fit three people—the ultimate con- 
sumer, the retailer, and the manu- 
facturer. Cannon towel advertising 
has done that. 

“Consistently, Cannon advertise- 
ments like the ones shown here 
have appeared in leading magazines 
for as long as you can remember; 
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tp ace FRYING PANS 


HEN a department store stages a 
fashion show, it has only one aim 
create in a woman’s mind a yearn- 

g which can be satisfied only by buying 

omething new to make her beautiful. 

Deliberately, it divorces her mind at 
thismoment from frying pans and kitchens. 

This seems like obvious, horse-sense 

ing. Yet when the same products are 
hown in magazines, the fashion show will 
too frequently be in competition with the 
advertiser's frying pan, dividing the 
reader's interest. The virtues of ensemble 
selling are forgotten. 

Only one magazine — McCall’s — has 
classified its contents according to the 
three basic interests of women—Romance, 
Her Home, Herself. Like is combined with 
like, to the advertiser’s advantage. 

Magazine articles in McCall’s become 
the advertiser’s ally, not his rival. Style 
iim and Beauty articles combine with style 

and beauty advertising. Homemaking ar- 
ticles make food advertising more profit- 
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able. Fiction and News articles put the 
reader in the mood to respond to roman- 
tic appeals and pleasure merchandise. 
Your advertising in McCall's sells 
harder because it is correctly timed to 


match her mood. 


SEE HOW GIMBEL’S NEW TOWNDALE SHOP 
builds sales by intelligent ensemble selling. Is 
madame interested in a dress? Then Gimbel’s takes 
advantage of her mood and shows her hats, gloves, 
shoes, stockings and other style merchandise. One 
product thus stimulates the other. Selling like with 
like, building a scene that fires the imagination is 
common in department stores, but rare in maga- 
zines. Among women’s magazines, McCall's is first 
to create a buying mood in the reader by sorting its 
advertising and its articles, like with like. 






STYLE & BEAUTY 


BEAUTY AIDS - COSMETICS - PERFUMES 
HOSIERY - UNDERWEAR - CLOTHES 





HOMEMAKING 
FOOD - DRUGS - ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
CHILOREN'S NEEDS - HOUSEFURNISHINGS 
FICTION & NEWS 


TRAVEL - CIGARETTES - CAMERAS 
AUTOMOBILES - BOOKS - INSURANCE 


Tarr & rat 
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Through an accordion-like construction, the portfolio opens to a length 
of five feet 


they have built up a consumer ac- 
ceptance for products bearing the 
Cannon label. This holds true of 
sheets as well as towels—and this 
towel advertising is going to con- 
tinue to tell people why they bene- 
fit every time they buy a Cannon 
product.” 

“Here’s how we're telling the 
Cannon sheet story to the 
Sweeneys” and “The class market 
will receive these invitations to buy 
Cannon sheets” are the succeeding 
sections in the portfolio. Each is 
illustrated by specimen advertise- 
ments in actual size. Full facts are 
also given as to how and why these 
separate markets are being ex- 

ploited. 

In all, the sheet advertising will 
appear in eight magazines from 
March through November. It will 
have a_ total circulation of 
35,000,000. 

Two concluding sections appear 
before the final summarization of 
policy. One is devoted to the 
amount of advertising which stores 
have already done to promote the 
company’s sheets; the other con- 
cerns the various selling aids which 
the company’s Dealer Service Bu- 
reau furnishes free of charge. 

And now a word of comment 


on the portfolio itself which is 
quite an outstanding piece of pro- 
motion in its own right. It was 
originally prepared as a tool for 
salesmen only. But since the sales- 
men are unable to cover the coun- 
try simultaneously, it was decided 
to put the portfolio directly into 
the hands of the buyer. This was 
done through a_ messenger-boy 
tie-up and 600 copies were deliv- 
ered on the same day. When the 
salesman makes his regular visit 
he goes over the portfolio in the 
presence of the buyer and thus 
gives vocal repetition to the printed 
story. 

In contrast to many portfolios 
which give the impression of hav- 
ing been thrown together, this one 
with its dominating color scheme 
of orange and green instantly im- 
presses the reader with its orderly 
sequence and striking appearance 
Though intended for circulation 
among only a few hundred people, 
it is obvious that it was laid out 
with all the thought and care that 
are ordinarily put into advertise- 
ments designed for more general 
distribution. “As a result,” reports 
Mr. Cole, “so many favorable com- 
ments have been received it would 
be difficult to correlate them all.” 
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Pink-Cheeked Professors 


They Can Live without oa and All Its Works, Mr. 


Bradbury Is In 


Derroit INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Detroit, MicH. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


It is indeed fortunate that Mr. 
Amos Bradbury had Mr. Gilbert 
Seldes’ article, “The America of 
the Intellectuals,” from which to 
obtain information with which to 
blast the “pink-cheeked” professor 
in his article, “Getting Offensive.”* 
Why does Mr. Bradbury pick on 
this brand of professor, or does 
he imply that all professors are 
pink-cheeked ? 

Mr. Bradbury rants bravely 
about the huge job of absorbing 
48,000,000 people into our pop- 
ulation. Does he mean to give 
the entire credit to “Big Business” ? 
Or has it been the ballyhoo of ad- 
vertising that has helped to do the 
absorbing, like the ballyhoo which 
helps to absorb the losses of man- 
ufacturers by dumping on a gul- 
lible public, the descendants of 
these millions of people who came 
here looking for a better living, 
every variety of quack cure, fly- 
by-night educational scheme, and 
no-good article from carpet 
sweeper to electric refrigerator ? 

The advertiser and the manufac- 
turer seemed to have taken it as 
their special chestnut that these 
48,000,000 people should be ex- 
ploited as their first reward for 
Mr. Bradbury’s infinite hope for 
better luck. Lor’ help them, they 
needed luck, when they got into the 
clutches of such as Mr. Bradbury. 

One remark made by Mr. Brad- 
bury in his article, * ‘Getting Offen- 
sive,” I will gladly agree to! “lt 
was advertising and women which 
helped make our race discontented 
over the years. . .” However, 
I don’t see why he should put half 
the blame on the women. [If it 
weren't for advertising the women 
would have let the world alone. 


*May 9, 1935, page 7. 
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I do not see that women are any 
happier for being shown false and 
hopeless ways of beautifying them- 
selves, when all they need is some 
good advice, good food, and fresh 
air instead of the advertised emul- 
sions, creams, rouges, paints, pow- 
ders, weight removers, builder- 
uppers, and tear-em-downers. To 
make a happy woman discontented 
with her home by instilling in her 
a desire for decoration and fur- 
nishing which she cannot afford is 
not a worth-while aim, surely? 


Hip Developers and 
New Ambitions 


“Selling and advertising are the 
things which have kept our race 
interested in new ideas and directed 
toward new ambitions.” By this 
Mr. Bradbury must mean that ad- 
vertising which claims to make 
anyone, subscribing for the course, 
the life of. the party by telling 
him all the answers in ten les- 
sons. Or is the ad, which shows 
the delectable, alluring lady suc- 
cumbing to the blandishments of 
her hero because she used some- 
one’s pet hip developer supposed 
to have raised our standard of liv- 
ing? Does Mr. Bradbury play the 
piano? Well, then, why doesn't 
he take advantage of the great 
opportunity to learn how to play 
right in his own home? Or per- 
haps he wishes to be a novel writer 
in six easy payments? 

Mr. Bradbury writes foolishly. 
He supposes that the world would 
end if all the distributors and ad- 
vertisers went on strike. Far from 
it, Mr. Bradbury. Perhaps, for 
the first time, we could enjoy a 
few minutes of well-earned rest. 
The doorbell would not ring sum- 
moning us to the door to listen 
to someone’s plea of why he must 
sell ten tubes of his stick-em-up 
glue so that he might pay his tui- 
tion at some barber college. 

Oh, Mr. Bradbury, you'll be the 
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death of me yet. If everyone 
stopped selling and advertising for 
six months, you say? Why, in 
the first place no advertiser could 
be still that long, and in the sec- 
ond place you are spouting child- 
ish argument. It couldn’t happen. 
But let me have my little suppose. 
Suppose all the pink-cheeked pro- 
fessors went on strike and wouldn’t 
report to classes to educate all the 
_ descendants of Mr. Bradbury’s 

48,000,000 souls so nicely absorbed 
on the American market. What 
would happen to Mr. Bradbury’s 
vaunted standard of living? At 
least, Mr. Bradbury, you'll have to 
give the pink-cheeked professor 
credit for teaching the gullible pub- 
lic to read your blurbs in the ad- 
vertising section. Yes, I admit it, 
the pink-cheeked professor is even 
responsible for advertising man- 
agers. I have some budding ones 
in my class now. Everyone of them 
is eager to get their hands on some- 
thing to write copy about—it 
doesn’t matter what—and to sell 
it. That’s the idea—sell it. 


Life Would Go On— 
Without Advertising 


Well, Mr. Bradbury, I don’t 
think that the smash would be so 
loud if we found that our radio 
spouted music for a few days in- 
stead of a mixture of Gershwin 
and halitosis cure, or someone’s 
pet urge for stoppage of the bow- 
els. The world wouldn’t end just 
because advertising decided to take 
up its blocks and go home. In 
the old days people didn’t need 
to have advertising to plant corn, 
and wheat, and go out into the 
woods to shoot a deer or two. 
Their hunger was enough. And 
people nowadays don’t need to be 
told so much in every magazine, 
newspaper, and radio program that 
every goldarned washing machine 
is the best, and that washing ma- 
chines will make washing clothes 
easier; they know it. 

You see, Mr. Bradbury, I’m a 
professor. How’d you guess it? 
But sorry, I’m not pink-cheeked. 
No sir, I think my complexion 
needs some of that cream that’s 
advertised to give you a baby skin. 
My cheeks are kind of sallow. No, 
I don’t think that I have the skin 
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you'd love to touch, Mr. Bradbury. 
Well, Mr. Bradbury, I'll give 
you a little credit. After the pink. 
cheeked professor has found how 
to cure a dreaded disease in the 
laboratory; after he has invented 
a new way to polish floors more 
quickly; after he has developed 
the art of decoration in the home, 
the advertiser and the merchant 
have been very quick to see the 
possibilities of profit and selling in 
the new discoveries. Good luck to 
you, Mr. Bradbury, but p—llllease, 
don’t spank the pink-cheeked pro- 
fessor again. You see, he uses 
that certain cream to get that 
precious color. Isn’t he a dear! 


Really Brothers Where 
Work Is Concerned 


But seriously, Mr. Bradbury, 
neither you nor any other adver- 
tising man has a quarrel with the 
pink-cheeked professor. You are 
both brothers as far as work is 
concerned. The professor depends 
on goods being made and sold to 
pay for the culture which he hopes 
the citizens of this country will 
create for themselves. As long as 
the advertiser and merchant are 
honest and are giving the public 
something besides bogus guarantees 
for their money then the professor 
has no business sticking his nose 
in where he’s not wanted. 

But when the advertiser and mer- 
chant take unto themselves the 
claim that they are everything 
that is good, and holy, and ever- 
lasting, then, Mr. Bradbury, the 
pink- cheeked professor is certain 
to throw the lie into your faces. 
As long as the aim of the mer- 
chant and advertiser is service with 
a suitable profit, all is well, be- 
cause that is what the professor 
gives, service for a profit. But 
when the merchant and the adver- 
tiser say that the whole aim of 
life is tied up in their business, 
they are dangerous, and must be 
stepped on. You must agree that 
the pink-cheeked professor did a 
good job of stepping in your case. 

To reassure you, Mr. Bradbury, 
the pink-cheeked professor is not 
trying to superimpose a European 
culture on the descendants of the 
48,000,000 escaping immigrants. He 
is fighting to keep them from los- 
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“Philadelphia’s Greatest Morning Newspaper” 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
Swan Estate 


H. A. McCandless Carroll J. 
60 East 42nd Strect 926 Park Squaro Buildins 


CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS 


Guy 8. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Cc. A. Cour 
, 360 N. Michigan Avenue Globe Democrat Building 
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Guy 8. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, SAN . 
Inc., General Motors Bidg. R. J. Bidweil Co. 
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EWSPAPER 


t takes a really great newspaper to retain advertising su- 
bemacy anywhere for a period of twenty-seven years 
ithout interruption. 





ge, character, founders, and management all contribute 
omething to the advertising result power of The Press. 


less tangible but not less important contribution to 
dvertising result power is the confidence of Press readers 
nthe editorial policy of The Press. 


tis a policy that imposes no demands or commands— 
Joes not attempt to influence the actions of readers... 
but does in clear terms interpret both sides of every ques- 
ion, answer or issue. It is a policy which enables readers 
0 say when they read The Press, “This is My Newspaper 
.. worthy of my home, my family and my friends”. 
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ing sight of that vision which 
brought them here. The vision of 
hope, of beauty in life, of liberty 
is what brought them here, and 
not to have their names put on 
sucker lists. And if the pink- 
cheeked professor sees his broth- 
ers in business mistakenly taking 
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To Publish ‘“Flash-O-Graph” 


Rail-Air Advertisers, Inc., Graybar 
Building, New York, will bring out the 
first issue, this summer, of Flash-O-Graph, 
which will not be sold but will be dis- 
tributed by Postal Telegraph messenger 
boys to homes of readers, Pullman and 
plane passengers, etc. Editorially, Flash- 
O-Graph will present advertisers’ copy 
and p meee hs in the form of news 
flashes. Cv V. Garton has been ap- 
pointed and advertising 
manager. 


; ice- -president 


Bel Geddes Forms Partnership 


Norman Bel Geddes, industrial, com- 
mercial and theater designer, and George 
Howe, architect, have formed a partner- 
ship, Norman Bel Geddes George Howe 

*Company, as a service for consumer 
pron Baier sy design, decoration, etc. Offices 
are at 128 East 37th Street, New York. 

. o . 


Starts “Cosmetician” 

The Cosmetician, a monthly for beau- 
ticians of the Southwestern States, has 
been started, with a June issue, by 
Southern Trade Journals, Fort Worth, 
Tex. Anthony Lewis, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Fort Worth 
Record, is managing editor. 

e 7 e 


Death of Robert A. B. Akin 


Robert A. B. Akin, sixty-four years 
old, who would have completed twenty- 
nine years of continuous connection with 
Seattle Times this July, was killed by 
an automobile recently. Mr. Akin was 
a former newspaper publisher in Kansas. 

eee 


Heads Libby Eastern Sales 


R. C. Jacob has been appointed East- 
ern general sales manager of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Chicago, with headquar- 
ters at that city. Mr. Jacob has been 
associated with the company for twenty 


ears. 
y eee 


With San Francisco Agency 
Forest Johnston, formerly sales _pro- 
motion manager of Station KRO is 
manager of a radio department opened 
by the Sidney Garfinkel Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco. 
7 . . 


Represents “Hoard’s Dairyman” 

T. W. Lord, formerly with the James 
M. Riddle Company and the Dakota 
Farmer, has been appointed Eastern 
advertising representative of Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 
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that away from our lives, then it 
is well that he should say so. 
And Mr. Bradbury, don’t get the 
women mad at you; they are, your 
best customers. 
W. M. Porosky, 
Associate Professor of 
Rhetoric and Economics. 


+ 7 


“Chicagoan” to Resume 


The Chicagoan has been purchased by 
a group of Chicago interests headed hy 
Robert haffee. Mr. Chaffee, wh: 
was formerly editor and publisher of 
Racquet, will serve as publisher. Milton 
S. Mayer has been appointed editor. The 
magazine will begin publication under 
the new management with an August 
issue, which will be out July 20. The 
April issue was the last published under 
the previous ownership. eadquarters ar¢ 
at 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

o o . 


Providence Women Elect 


Miss Elizabeth A. Noonan has bee: 
elected president of the Women’s Ad 
vertising Club of Providence, R. | 
Other officers elected are: vice-president, 
Florence Dyer; treasurer, Mary E 
Kiernan; corresponding secretary, May 
belle Tolman; and recording secretary, 
Anna G. Kehoe. 

. + 7 


Emark Battery to Presbrey 


The Emark Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Kearny, N. J., 
has appointed the Frank Presbrey Com 
pany as its advertising agency. A con 
sumer campaign will be bac by a 
business-paper schedule and field mer- 
chandising work. 

. ” e 


Has Puritan Chocolate 


_ The Puritan Chocolate Company, Cin 
cinnati, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the Arthur H. Fulton Com- 
pany, New York agency. Newspapers 
will be used in twenty-five cities. 
” + 2 


Joins Rose & Winsor 


Earl Adams Clark, formerly associated 
with the Central Trust Company of De 
troit, has joined Rose & Wines, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, as vice 
president in charge of sales in the 
financial advertising department. 

eee 


Neubert with Reilly 


Frank J. Neubert for fifteen years 
active in duplicate plate production and 
sales work, is now a special sales repre- 
sentative for the Reilly Electrotype 
Company. 

eee 


New Accounts to Grey 

Waldes Koh-i-noor, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., and Ameritex Sudanette, 
New York, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the Grey Advertising Ser- 
vice, New York. 





Dealer Support for Contests 


Methods of Getting Retailers to Increase Consumer Interest and 
Volume of Entrants 


By B. F. Berfield 


HILE consumer contests can 

be successful without the aid 
of the dealer—and a number of 
them have proved this—the- fact 
remains that the vigorous co-opera- 
tion of retailers is of help not only 
in pushing the sale of merchandise, 
but, also, in creating more con- 
sumer interest in the competition. 

In an article, “Contest Benefits 
for Dealers” (Printers’ INK, May 
30, 1935), I pointed out the marked 
trend there has been recently to- 
ward making the retailer and even 
his clerks a participant in the prize 
benefits. Thus a number of com- 
panies have issued prizes to the re- 
tailer and the clerk who sold mer- 
chandise to the main prize winners. 

This is the most direct method 
of getting retailer interest, but 
there are others; such as requiring 
the contestant to get an entry 
blank from his local storekeeper, 
giving prizes in merchandise or- 
ders, offering special prizes for the 
best window displays featuring a 
contest and other devices. 

All of these methods go at least 
part way toward the goal of dealer 
co-operation. They do not go far 
enough, however. It is necessary, 
if an advertiser is to get the most 
out of a contest, that he use other 
means to get retailer interest. 

First and most obvious of these 
means would seem to be the busi- 
ness paper. Yet it is surprising how 
little business-paper space is used 
to get retailer co-operation. Sev- 
eral contests which have offered 
five-figure money prizes in ex- 
tended consumer space have used 
only limited business-paper cam- 
paigns. Obviously a practice of 
this kind means pulling some of 
the advertisers’ punch. 

On the other hand some compa- 
nies have capitalized their opportu- 
nities nicely. 


For instance, the current Palm- 
olive trip-to-Europe contest has 
been featured in the multiple space 
advertising to dealers. An example 
of this is a three-page advertise- 
ment which was built on three 
themes ; a prospective price rise on 
Palmolive Soap, the huge con- 
sumer contest and $10,000 cash 
prizes for dealers. 

The first page of the advertise- 
ment was taken up entirely with 
headlines announcing these three 
points. The second page devoted 
itself entirely to point one and the 
third page took up points two and 
three. Because this advertisement 
is in many ways a model, the copy 
of the second and third page is 
worth quoting in full. 


Page Two: 


“Palmolive makes three announce- 
ments that mean extra profits for 
you! 

“1. 50¢ Per Gross Increase. 

“Rapidly advancing prices on 
olive and palm oils make it neces- 
sary to increase the price of Palm- 
olive Soap 50¢ per gross to all 
classes of trade. 

“We offer a limited quantity at 
today’s low price. When this 
quantity is gone, the price of 
Palmolive Soap will immediately 
advance 50¢ per gross without fur- 
ther notice. Definitely on or be- 
fore April 30, 1935. 

“You may place two orders now. 
One for immediate shipment .. . 
another for shipment within 30 
days, and so protect yourself. 
Thus you can have Palmolive at a 
low cost to sell during the sensa- 
tional Palmolive Free European 
Tour Contest described on the next 
page. 

“By displaying Palmolive Soap 
during this contest, you'll find your 
sales can be more than doubled! I 
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urge every chain to tie-in... and 
to take advantage now of today’s 
low prices. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. R. VEALE, 
Manager, Soap Dept., 
CoLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
CoMPANY, 


Jersey City, N. J.” 


Page Three: 

“2. Contest Advertising Will In- 
crease your sales! 

“Twenty people will win a glori- 
ous five weeks’ free tour of seven 
fascinating European countries, all 
expenses paid . . . or $1,000 cash! 
1,000 additional prizes will be 
awarded. 

“All that your customers have 
to do to enter this sensational prize 
contest is send in the bands from 
three cakes of Palmolive Soap with 
a simple letter on ‘Why I use and 
prefer Palmolive Soap.’ Everyone 
can enter many times, meaning 
many repeat sales, in 3-cake units, 
for you! Writers of the twenty 
best letters will win free European 
tours. 

“Magazines and Newspapers 
Added to Radio! 

“For full details listen to the 
Palmolive Beauty Box Theatre 
every Tuesday night, 10 p.m. 
E.S.T., over NBC coast-to-coast 
network the ‘Clara, Lu ’n’ 
Em’ program every third week-day 
morning . . . and read the excit- 
ing advertisements your customers 
will see in 


Saturday Evening Post 
(March 23, April 13, May 4 and 25) 
Collier’s 
(April 6 and 27, May 18, June 8) 
Liberty 
(April 13, May 4 and 25, June 15) 


And in 121 Sunday newspapers, 
including the American Weekly 
Magazine section, in 102 cities! 

“Store Managers: Ask your su- 
pervisor, or write headquarters, 
about the novel and exciting selling 
display equipment offered for your 
use! Get and use it! 

“3. $10,000 In Dealer Prizes! 

“Palmolive will pay $500 cash to 
each of the twenty dealers who 
sell Palmolive Soap to the winners 
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of the Free European Tours... 
a total of $10,000. (All letters 
must give dealer’s name.) You 
have just as much chance as any- 
one to win $500! 

“That’s why we urge you to: 

“1. Place your order for Palm- 
olive Soap and take advantage of 
present low prices! 

“2. Display Palmolive Soap con- 
tinuously in your store until the 
end of the contest on June 15! 

“3. Tell every customer about 
the contest! 

“4. Urge your customers to send 
in several letters, listing your name, 
each accompanied by the bands 
from three cakes of Palmolive 
Soap ! 

“The Palmolive Free European 
Tour Contest is the greatest soap 
event today! Thousands of letters 
are pouring in .. . doubtless many 
from your own city. Tie-in and 
get the profits it offers. Keep 
Palmolive Soap on display through- 
out the contest ... from now until 
June 15. Start it making money 
for you TODAY!” 

Similarly, with its Super-Suds 
contest the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company is using space in multiple 
units to get dealer co-operation. 

Several things about this type of 
advertising are worth emphasis. 

First, it does not devote its space 
entirely to the contest. In the 
Palmolive advertisement, for in- 
stance, note how the price rise has 
been tied in with increased profits. 
In the Super-Suds advertisement 
the company pictured a model win- 
dow display, told the dealers how 
to get the display and showed them 
possibilities for selling two items— 
Super-Suds and Palmolive Soap— 
at once. 

Second, note that the details of 
the consumer contest are played up 
sufficiently to give the dealer an 
idea of what the competition is 
about and to pique his interest 
enough to make him read con- 
sumer publications for more details. 

If there is any criticism of this 
advertisement it is that it does not 
go far enough in giving the dealer 
details. It is essential that the 
dealer know the complete details 
surrounding the giving of prizes. 

Finally, note how this advertise- 
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DYNAMIC! 


© 4,704 young, better than average, income families 


who are readers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
say they are adopting a more liberal spending policy 
for 1935. That is Dynamic Purchasing Power — 
purchasing power in action, purchasing power 
which has been freed from any restraining or re- 
pressive weight, purchasing power which is coming 
right out in the sun to be seen in action and to 
return to the advertiser a full return on his adver- 
tising dollar. 


If these 4,704 homes spend $500.00 more in °35 
than in "34—that’s a lot of money. We know 
they are going to spend more and we offer you the 
opportunity to get your share of the business from 
these young, better than average, income families. 
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Business-paper space is one method of insuring the interest and co-operation 
of dealers in a contest 


ment ties the contest in with the 
dealer and takes advantage of the 


giving of cash prizes to dealers in 
order to get them to stir up interest 
in the contest. 

Today, of course, the majority 
of contests do not include prizes 


for dealers or clerks. This perhaps 
makes it even more essential that 
space be used in business papers or 
media reaching dealers to tell them 
about what is happening. 

Of course direct mail, in the 
form of letters, broadsides, folders 
and other material, lends itself ad- 
mirably to getting dealer co-opera- 
tion for the contest. In preparing 
this material the same rules should 
be followed as were the basis for 
the Palmolive ad just quoted. 

Furthermore, direct mail lends 
itself to a follow-up. Several com- 
panies that have found contest in- 
terest lagging have used letters to 
arouse dealer interest. 

Dealer magazines, of course, 
offer an opportunity to work with 
retailers in stirring up interest in 
the contest. Here, again, it is es- 
sential that retailers be given full 
contest details and be shown the 
profit possibilities for them in the 
contest. 


The dealer magazine can also be 
used effectively after the contest 
is over in doing follow-up work. 
Thus a recent issue of “The Mo- 
hawk Rug Retailer” told dealers 
how they were being helped by the 
excellent mailing list created by the 
company through its rug naming 
contest. Various other ways of 
capitalizing the benefits of the con- 
test after it has been completed 
are obvious. 

Frequently consumer media are 
made to do some of the dealer job. 

For instance, in the recent Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins’ contest special 
messages were addressed to deal- 
ers and this is but one example of 
a number of consumer advertise- 
ments employed in different com- 
petitions in which special mention 
was given to the dealer angle in 
two or three paragraphs. 

This cannot, of course, be so ef- 
fective as the more extended refer- 
ence possible in the other methods 
mentioned, but it is a point that 
should not be overlooked. 

Getting dealer interest, however, 
is only half the battle. The other 
half is in getting him to do some- 
thing about his interest. 

I have already pointed out how 
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To Serve Well 
the Public Interest 


By adhering steadfastly to this first tenet of 
radio broadcasting, the National Broadcasting 
Company best serves the interests of its clients 


Tue RESPONSIBILITY for the development of 
radio broadcasting as we know it today was origi- 
nally vested in the National Broadcasting Company. 
As the first to establish mass radio communication 
and advertising on a national scale, the company 
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early recognized the need for discretion in the use of 
its forces. Thus, the setting up of standards and the 
shaping of policies for programs and advertising mes- 
sages demanded the most careful consideration. For, 
a large part of the destiny of the entire radio broad- 
casting industry was in its hands. 

And so, from the beginning, the National Broad- 
casting Company has directed its course along 
channels which it believed led to the clearest sailing. 
Program and advertising policies were based on one 
fundamental: to serve well the interest of the public, 
for in so doing the interests of advertisers, stations 
and NBC are best served. 


That adherence to this ideal 
has been a success can be mea- 
sured by two things: (1) the 
great public acceptance and 
recognition of NBC as the leader 
in radio entertainment and 
education; (2) the ever-increas- 
ing volume of business placed 
by advertisers—a tangible ex- 
pression of their endorsement 
of NBC standards and policies. 
Without the one there could 
not be the other. The success 
of radio advertisers can only be 
in proportion to the public ac- 
ceptance of the medium. 


It has been gratifying to see 
the results of NBC’s pioneering 
assume concrete form through- 
out the broadcasting industry. 
Greater care in the choosing of 
programs; better balancing of 
advertising messages and enter- 
tainment; more precise defini- 
tion of types of products 
acceptable for broadcast adver- 
tising—these are three of the 
major accomplishments which 
are today making radio broad- 
casting an even greater social 
and economic force in the 
United States of America. 


ing radio stations in all principal markets. 


re circulation through ep 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
NEW YORK - WASHINGTON - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet have ‘ told 
about the company’s special display 
material which helps the dealer 
tie-in with the contest. This indi- 
cates that large national advertisers 
appreciate the importance of point- 
of-sale effort. 

Just as point-of-sale material is 
helpful in giving the follow-through 
to a straight selling advertisement, 
so will it work effectively for con- 
test copy. 

Several companies have been so 
impressed with the importance of 
this that they have given special 
prizes to dealers who made the 
most effective window displays 
while a contest was running. In 
one case this included the award of 
an automobile to each of the five 
dealers who created the five best 
displays. 

At any rate if a company believes 
in the importance of its contest it 
should prepare special display ma- 
terial for dealers and then use 
every method to see that this ma- 
terial is used. An effective window 
frequently will get customers to 
become entrants when other meth- 
ods have failed. 

Counter display material is equally 
important. This can be tied up 
with the merchandise and is effec- 
tive particularly if the company is 
making the use of a carton top or 
some other method of requiring 
purchase of the product for entry 
into the contest. 

A neat display, containing some 
merchandise, featuring a _ contest 
and, if necessary, offering folders 
telling about the contest, will help 
a manufacturer greatly in adding 


+ 


DuMond Made Radio Director, 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


Joe DuMond has been appointed di- 
rector of radio production of Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago agency. For 
years engaged as a concert singer and 
producer of musical and dramatic units, 
he has, for the last seven years, been 
active as a radio station manager. 

eee 


Death of J. E. Junkins 


John Evans Junkins, Jr., business 
manager of the Miami, Fla., Daily 
News, died on June 1, aged forty-seven 
years. He had been with the News 
since 1930. 
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to the list of entrants. Since every 
entry means more sales, the im- 
portance of counter display mate- 
rial is obvious. 

Other material that can be placed 
in the store consists of entry blanks 
or books of information. Many 
companies require that entries be 
made on special blanks to be found 
only in retail stores. If these can 
be tied up with some kind of dis- 
play of the goods, so much the 
better. 

Sometimes the contest is based 
on an essay to be written from in- 
formation gained from a_ booklet 
furnished by the company. Dis- 
tributing this booklet through re- 
tail stores makes an excellent point- 
of-sale tie-up for the contest. 

No mention has been made in 
this article of work by the com- 
pany’s salesmen. They, of course, 
can do an excellent job in talking 
to dealers. They cannot carry the 
burden solely on their shoulders 
and still do justice to their selling, 
but they can add the convincing- 
ness of a pleasant voice to the 
push of a sales message and fre- 
quently tip the scale in favor of 
the contest. 

Today, with the contest such a 
favorite method of building prod- 
uct interest, it is becoming more 
and more important to have dealer 
co-operation. The manufacturer 
who overlooks this factor will find 
that he has interfered seriously 
with the complete success of his 
contest. 

Therefore, methods of getting 
dealer co-operation are among the 
essentials of good contest technique. 


+ 


D. H. Early Will Represent 
Engel-van Wiseman Group 

Dwight H. Early, Chicago, has been 
appointed Western representative of the 
Engel-van Wiseman Group, New York, 
publisher of Song Hit Folio, Popular 
Song Hits and Melody. Howard C. 
Haupt, formerly with Crossley, Inc., 
and Wm. B. Nichols & Company, has 
joined the advertising staff. 

* . a 


Appoints Detroit Agency 


Battle Creek Drugs, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich., has placed its adver 
tising account with Martin, Inc., Detroit 
agency. 
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Detroit 


I See Where... 


EW YORK Photo Lithographers Association announces its mem- 

bers have agreed “to maintain present wages and fair practices set 
up under NRA,” according to New York Times. . . . Congressional 
Intelligence poll on S. 1807, AAA amendments, as of noon, May 31, 
shows 39 senators for, 39 against, 17 uncertain. . . . AAA declares 
no intention of abandoning licensing provisions of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, while Chairman Smith of Senate Agricultural Committee says 
his committee is ready to nullify licensing provisions, according to New 
York Journal of Commerce... . 


Governor Olson plans to call special session of Minnesota Legislature 
to enact a State NRA. . . . Missouri bill upping sales tax from /% 
per cent to 1 per cent now before governor. . . . California gets bill 
A. 2451 levying a tax on advertising. . . . Florida Legislature passes 
heavy chain-store tax bill. . . . Business men wish State legislatures 
would go home. . . . New York Times predicts that advertising al- 
lowances will grow with abolishment of NRA, partly because manu fac- 
turers are annoyed with wide differential between local and national rates. 

Senate passes bill requiring registration of lobbyists and their 
employees. .. . 

eo . . 

Total membership of local co-operatives 1,600,000, purchasing aggregate 
volume of goods over $1,000,000 a day, according to E. N. Bowen, sec- 
retary, Co-operative League of the United States. . . . New loan 
authority granted HOLC makes it largest corporation of any kind in 
the world with total resources of nearly five billions, according to Wall 
Street Journal. . . . Federal Housing administration gives preliminary 
approval to $1,289,140 low-cost housing project in Dundalk, Maryland. 
. . . No more advertising on refrigerator cars, according to Interstate 
Commerce Commission. . . . Automobile production fell off heavily 
in May, with a total of some 380,000 units against 440,000 planned as 
month began, decline from April amounting to 20 per cent... . 


Chains lick Fredericksburg, Md., chain-store tax law, but Portland, 
Oreg., chain-store tax held valid. . . . United States Supreme Court 
holds Kentucky gross sales tax unconstitutional. . . . Story on news- 
paper gasoline advertising giving recent trends and copy tendencies 
appears in National Petroleum News, May 29. . . . Department of 
Commerce issues results of European investigation in report, “The Small- 
Housing Scheme of the City of Stockholm.” .. . 


Half of Canada’s people live in places of less than 1,000 population, 
according to Canadian Advertising. . . . Stuart Peabody, of Borden, 
and A. N. A. chairman of board, writes on advertising under intriguing 
title, “Inspiration or Perspiration?” in June Review of Reviews. 

28 per cent of nation’s total 1933 retail trade of twenty-five billions 
sold in retail stores, and 62 per cent of these sales in stores giving 
credit, according to Bureau of Census. . . . Department of Commerce 
issues four more volumes of 1933 census of American business: “Retail 
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Credit Business in 1933”; Volume I of “Services, Amusements and 
Hotels”; Volume III of “Wholesale Distribution,” covering Middle At. 
lantic States; Volume V of “Wholesale Distribution,” covering East 
North Central States... . 


43 per cent of Canada’s retail store sales in cities of over 100,000, with 
12 per cent more in cities between 30,000 and 100,000, according to 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Decline of three points each in 
prices and purchasing power of farm products during month ended 
May 15 reported by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with farmers’ 
cash income in April from sales of farm products plus Government 
rental and benefit payments totaling $507,000,000, compared with $466,- 
000,000 in March and $387,000,000 in April, 1934, making total income 
for first four months this year $1,905,000,000, compared with $1,6%- 
000,000 in corresponding period 1934... . 


Wholesale commodity prices, reversing downward trend, advance 0.1 per 
cent during week ending May 18, according to.Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, while Professor Irving Fisher’s index number of commodity prices, 
based on 100 as 1926 average, is 82.3 on June 1, compared with 827 
a week before, 82.3 two weeks before. Department of Commerce 
reports preliminary adjusted index of values of retail sales of new pas- 
senger automobiles 78.5 in April, compared with 94.5 in March and 86.5 
in February. ... 


Standard Statistics Company reports volume of advertising running only 
slightly above levels of twelve months ago, but predicts widening of 
relative gain during last half of 1935. Guaranty Trust Company 
states rate of general business activity has declined moderately in last 
few weeks but business sentiment “continues to show signs of improve- 
ment in the face of the decrease in the current volume of output.” 
Wholesale commodity products index, according to Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, rose in April to new peak over last four years, while whole- 
sale trade declined on March level. 


+ 


Now “Men’s Apparel Reporter” 


The Reporter Magazine, New York, 
has changed its name to the Men’s Ap- 
parel Reporter. William C. Segal has 


Newspapers Appoint Tyler 


_M._L. Tyler, publishers’ representa- 
tive, Boston, has been appointe to _rep- 
resent the New York Herald Tribune 


and the Philadelphia Inquirer in New 
England. 
eee 


Heads Tuckett Tobacco 


C. H. Sclater has been elected presi- 
dent of the Tuckett Tobacco Company, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. He has been vice- 
president of the company which he joined 
in 


J. R. Jennings with Modern Group 


J. R. Jennings, for a number of years 
with Advertising & Selling, is now with 
the Dell Publishing Company, New 
York, as a member of the staff of the 
Modern Group. 


been named president and treasurer and 
Bert Bacharach, vice-president and sec- 


retary. . oie 


Louisville Club Elects 


Albert Clapp, sales promotion manager 
of the Porter Paint Company, has heen 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of Louisville, Ky. He succeeds Walter 


Jobson. 
© 


Names Remington Agency 
W. W. Cross & Co., Inc., East Jaf- 
frey, N. H., Cross sterilized tacks, lias 
appointed Wm. Remington, Inc., 
pe ne Mass. » agency, to handle its 
vertising. 
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“Very Well Received by the brade” 


So says A. B. Nordin, Jr., of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co.,referring to the display illustrated above. 
And naturally enough—because this display is right. 


Four elements make it right: 
THE PRODUCT: Symbol of security and assurance of protec- 
tion since 1868. 
THE APPEAL: Psychologically sound; fear motive veiled with 
positive and pleasing suggestion of security. 
THE ORIGINAL ART: Catches the spirit of the appeal and 
conveys—pleasingly, colorfully—the idea of protection. 


THE LITHOGRAPHY: Does justice to product, appeal, and 
original art work. 
And—as far as the effectiveness of a window display 
is concerned—the first three depend on the fourth 
element. The lithography MUST be right, or the right- 
ness of the other three elements is wasted. 


Which explains why you, too, can safely rely on “US” 
for point-of-sale advertising. 


Fre UNITED STATES > PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
309 Beech St. 52-XE.19th St. 205-X W.Wacker Drive 409 Cross St. 





Going! 


Going! 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO BUY 2 MILLION 
GUARANTEED 
CIRCULATION, A. B. C. 


FOR A FULL YEAR 


cAt Record Low Price in the 
Women’s Field 


ERE is more than an out- 

standing price bargain. 

Here is a chance to discover, at 

a minimum price, a new mass 

market which can make all the 

difference in the world to your 
sales. 

It is the market of women 
who are learning buying hab- 
its. They are the women from 
20 to 30—the young wives and 
young mothers and the young 
business women. 

June 20th is closing date 


for September, the first issues 
in which Fawcett Women's 
Group guarantees two mil- 
lion, A. B.C. Rates in effect 
at that time are $3400.00 per 
page and $8.50 per line. But, 
until June 20th you can place 
orders through August, 1936, 
issues at $2670 per page, $6.50 
per line. 

Since this amazing bargain 
is available through August, 
1936, issues, it gives you a full 
year to test and prove the op- 





1,000,000 
ALL-MOVIE CIRCULATION 


Motion Picture Movie Classic 
Screen Book Hollywood Screen Play 
The first million circulation in the movie 
field, guaranteed A. B.C. Five maga- 
zines whose editorial appeal is strongest 
for young women! Fawcett Screen Unit, 
bought separately, is $1750 per page, 
$4.30 per line until June 20th. Separate 
rate, after June 20th, $1850 per page, 
$4.50 per line. 


Fawcett Screen Unit 








1,000,000 
ALL-FICTION CIRCULATION 


True Confessions 
Romantic Stories Romantic Movie Stories 


A million circulation, the romantic “true 
life” fiction which appeals most of all to 
young women. Fawcett Fiction Unit 
bought separately, $1750 per page and 
$4.30 per line until June 20th; $1850 per 
page, $4.50 per line after that date. 


Fawcett Fiction Unit 
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portunities this young wo- 
men’s field affords, at the low- 
est possible cost. 

Make this test and discover 
how much easier it is to sell 
to younger women. You have 
fewer established habits to 
break down. The younger 
woman is interested in more 
new things. And, once you 


have made a customer of her, 
the young woman has more 
active buying years ahead of 
her. 

Note the breakdown at left 
of Fawcett Women’s Group’s 
circulation, for proof that this 
Group selects the young wo- 
man market you want to win. 
Then order before June 20th. 


SEND ORDER TO NEAREST OFFICE TODAY 


"Fawcett Women’s Group 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 1501 Broadway 
LOS ANGELES: 536 Seuth Hill St. 


CHICAGO: 360 N. ——— 


MINNEAPOLIS: 528 S. Seventh St. 
AN FRANCISCO: 1014 Russ Building 





Christian Economy 


Tue Dixie Paper SHELL PECAN 
EXcHANGE, INc. 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Your editorial of May 23, 
“Christian Economy,” has been 
read with interest. 

You “venture to ask why the 
Methodists did not think of this 
scheme sooner.” 

I cannot speak for the Method- 
ists, although I happen to be listed 
as a member of that denomination. 
However, I can make the state- 
ment without successful refutation 
that the idea, call it a scheme if 
you prefer, has been thought of 
by many, as you no doubt are 
aware if you are as literate as I 
have reason to believe. Usually 
this idea is dismissed with a shrug 
as being “Utopian,” meaning 
visionary, impractical, etc. But how 
can we be so sure? 

If mankind would ever get over 
the crazy idea of competing with 
each other and would actively co- 
operate to supply abundantly the 
good things of life rather than to 
create only limited amounts to be 
sold at a profit—all the traffic will 


+ 


Cincinnati Club Elects 


C. W. Browne, of the U. S. Printing 
& aiiagreghing Company, was named 
president of the Cincinnati Advertisers’ 
Club by the new board of governors at 
an organization meeting last week. Other 
officers named were Sack Warrington, 
Spokesman Publishing Company, vice- 
president; C. R. Fox, Fox Sign Com- 
pany, re-elected treasurer; A. H. Apking, 
E. & J. Swigart Jewelry Company, sec- 
retary; and Joseph R. Tomlin, sergeant- 
at-arms. Board members named are 
Mr. Browne, H. W. Manz, Samuel 
Rouda, C. W. Van De Mark, Gertrude 
Avey and Henry Childress. 


Chicago Business Paper Group 
Nears Fiftieth Birthday 


The Chicago Business Papers Asso- 
ciation is planning to celebrate its fif- 
tieth anniversary with an informal dinner 
meeting at the new quarters of the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club in the La- 
Salle Hotel, the evening of June 24. 
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bear, in other words—there would 
be a chance to accomplish these 
wonders of which we are capable. 

The Christian ideal of “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself” has limitless 
possibilities. ‘We have a wonder- 
ful President in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I am reminded of the 
Dred Scott decision in 1856 by the 
Supreme Court which ruled that 
the United States had no right to 
debar slavery in its territories then. 
The nine men comprising the Su- 
preme Court should not have the 
right now to overrule the will of 
the American people as expressed 
in the action of our representatives 
in Congress. 

The Supreme Court has always 
been reactionary, representing 
vested interests rather than human 
rights. In my opinion, we have out- 
grown the competitive, capitalistic 
system. I have never believed the 
NRA a practical idea. Is it not 
possible we must put a different 
system into use that would permit 
our building a social system vastly 
superior to anything now in exis- 
tence? 

B. W. MIppDEBROOKs, 


President. 
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Harvester Promotions 


Maurice F. Holahan is the new first 
vice-president of the International Har 
vester Company. He previously served 
as vice-president in charge of domestic 
and Canadian sales. 

Fowler McCormick has been elected 
second vice-president. He will continue 
in charge a foreign sales. 

Charles R. Morrison, director of do- 
mestic and Canadian sales, in addition 
has been elected vice-president. 

John Morrow, Jr., manager of the 
purchasing department, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of purchasing 
and traffic. 

. a 


Brice, Vice-President, 
Atlanta “Journal” 


John A. Brice, general manager of 
the Atlanta Journal, has been named 
vice-president and general manager of 
the paper. As reported last week In- 
man Gray is now president and James 
R. Gray, vice-president and editor. 
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Credit Man Is Best Friend 
of Advertising 


So often is the credit executive accused of putting a 


stiflin 
him 


hand on advertising that it is refreshing to find 
iefended in the camp of his critics. 


The following 


article, reprinted from “The Monthly News Bulletin of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men,” is a brief but 
thoughtful analysis of the place the credit executive can 
take in forwarding the efficiency of advertising. 


By R. A. Sorenson 


R. C. Comer Advertising Co. 


A FIRM that is not making use 
of the all-around abilities of 
its credit executive is badly handi- 
capping itself in the competition 
for profitable sales. 

About three years ago I prepared 
an advertising campaign for a Chi- 
cago meat packer in which the 
sales possibilities were a mighty 
important angle. Dealer outlets 
were counted and we knew to a 
pound how much of that packer’s 
products each would have to sell 
in order for the campaign to pay 
out. 

It all looked fine until the credit 
manager pointed out the one weak 
link which everybody else had 
overlooked. 

He said: “1,500 or 25 per cent 
of all those 6,000 dealers are al- 
ready up to the limit of their 
credit.” 

And we realized that even if 
the salesmen were able to sell these 
1,500 dealers the net result would 
be to increase costs because such 
orders would be turned down. 
Furthermore, we realized that un- 
less these dealers were not part 
and parcel of the undertaking, the 
success of the advertising campaign 
would be less assured 

And do you know who got us 
out of the hole? None other than 
this same credit manager. 

“Here’s my idea,” he explained. 
“Hold up the campaign until I give 
the word; and that will be the day 
after I have completed a thorough 
drive for collections. We run these 


1,500 accounts right up to the limit, 
watch them carefully and ea 
profit from them. It will be profit- 
able for them to tie-in with the 
advertising campaign when it comes 
along, and I promise you that if 
you will delay a few weeks I will 
have these accounts in a position 
which is safe for them to buy and 
for us to sell.” 

The collection campaign was put 
on and the merchandising cam- 
paign postponed until the credit 
manager reported the success of 
his “mop-up” efforts. Thanks to 
him, the sales campaign went over 
the top. 

I’m firmly convinced that more 
firms should see to it that their 
credit manager is made a part of 
the picture when sales and adver- 
tising plans are being discussed. 
He will see things that are apt to 
be overlooked by men who are 
interested only in the sales end. 
When he does, they may be cor- 
rected before any serious damage 
is done. 

If this were a general practice 
there would be fewer headaches 
after campaigns are under way, 
because we all know that it costs 
real money to have salesmen bring 
in orders only to have them re- 
jected for credit reasons. 

In the years I have been in the 
advertising agency business, I have 
learned to value the personal assis- 
tance of the credit executives in the 
matter at hand. Furthermore, I 
confess a great relief to know that 
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the advertiser has a man on the 
job who knows his business, who 
will keep the money coming in 
and at the same time build up good- 
will in the trade. That’s a big 


+ 


Denver Club Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Denver 
Advertising Club, Harold C. Martin, ad- 
vertising supervi- 
sor of the Moun- 
tain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph 
Company, was 
elected president; 
Otto Shaw, Shaw- 
Betts Advertising 
Agency, vice-presi- 
dent, and John 
Jenkins, Bunge- 
Jenkins, secretary. 
New directors 
are Joe H. Thomp- 
son, director, Con- 
oco Travel Bu- 
reau; Paul Jen- 
kins, Denver Post; 
Fred Livingston, 
Denver Rocky 
Harold C. Martin Mountain News; 
Cecil Conner, Con- 
ner Advertising 
Agency; Eric Erskine, Butler Paper 
Company, and E. M. McKim, Western 
Farm Life. 
The new officers and directors will 
take office July 1. 
. . . 


Appoint Tomlinson 


Everett T. Tomlinson, Jr., is now 
business manager of the New York News 
Bureau Association, New York. For 
years he was with Doremus & Company, 
advertising agency, from which he re- 
signed as president in 1933. More re- 
cently he has been vice-president of 
Fenner & Beane, stock brokers. 

. . . 


Leaves Continental Oil 


E. S. Karstedt, vice-president in charge 
of marketing of the Continental Oil 
Company, Ponca City, Okla., has re- 
signed after more than forty years of 
service with the company. H. J. Ken- 
nedy, general sales manager, takes over 
direction of marketing activities. 

. e . 


With Elizabeth Arden 


Abigail Johnson, formerly with James 
McCreery & Company, New York, has 
become advertising manager of Elizabeth 
Arden, New York, succeeding Mrs. 
Louise Benjamin, resigned. 

om 7. . 


Has Meat Packer Account 


The Danahy Packing Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., meat packer, has placed its 
advertising account with The Moss-Chase 
Company, Buffalo agency. Newspapers 
and radio are being wed. 
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job, and those companies which 
recognize its importance will find 
it a lot smoother sailing when they 
launch their next advertising cam- 
paign. 


os 


New A. B. C. Members 


Sixteen companies have enrolled as 
advertising members of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. This makes a total 
of eighty-five new enrolments in the 
advertiser division since the new scale 
of dues was put into effect the first of 
the year. 

The new members are: Bell Telephone 
of Canada; Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.; 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.; Can- 
non Mills, Inc.; Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co.; Ford Motor Co.; Hills 
Bros.; Household Finance Corporation; 
John F. Jelke Co.; Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; Olson Rug Co.: 
Pontiac Motor Co.; Provident utual 
Life Insurance Co.; Wander Co.; Wm 
Wrigley Jr. Co., Ltd., of Canada; Zonite 
Products Corporation. 

. . . 


Death of J. Eugene Dumars 


James Eugene Dumars died of a heart 
attack on May 26 at Glen Ridge, N. | 
aged fifty. He started his advertising 
career thirty years ago with the Ladies’ 
World, of which his father, Horace 
Dumars, was long advertising manager. 
The death of the father preceded that 
of his son by about five weeks. J. Eugene 
Dumars, in more recent years, was ac- 
tive as an agency account executive and 
as newspaper representative with the 
former Beckwith special agency. He is 
survived by a brother, Gerald Dumars, 
who is advertising manager of the Sav- 
ings Bank Journal. 

* . 7 


Bermuda Campaign 


The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board is planning a newspaper campaign 
which will run until October and a mag- 
azine campaign for which orders have 
been placed until December. This ad- 
vertising has been released through the 
Wales ‘Ravertisinn Company, New York, 
which has also released summer and 
fall magazine and newspaper schedules 
for Bermuda Hotels, Inc. 

. e . 


Graydon Joins York Printing 
Samuel Graydon, long engaged as an 
executive in the printing industry, has 
been appointed resident vice-president, 
with headquarters at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, of the York Printing 
Company, York, Pa. 
. . 


Names Fulton Agency 


The Good Value Corporation, New 
York, a service organization sponsoring 
tourist inns throughout the country, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Arthur H. Fulton Company, New York. 
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Food Bill Passage Expected 


House Opposition Dwindles as Senators Persuade Congressmen 
Measure Has No Tugwell Taint 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

T this writing (Tuesday night) 

it looks as if the revised Cope- 
land Food, Drugs and Cosmetic 

ill, passed by the Senate last 
Friday, has a good chance of be- 
ing passed by the House after all. 

The prospects were not so fa- 
vorable in the beginning for these 
two reasons: 

The House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to 
which the bill now goes for con- 
sideration, is jammed up with 
work and the members are dis- 
posed to regard the Copeland mea- 
sure as relatively unimportant. 

And then there is the somewhat 
general idea in the House that 
S.5, despite all protestations and 
indications to the contrary, is 
really only another Tugwell- Bill 
in rather thin disguise. The eru- 
dite Professor Tugwell’s name is 
anathema in the House, to say 
nothing about the suspicion that 
members of that body attach to 
anything and everything emanat- 
ing from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

But it seems that various Sena- 
tors interested in this piece of leg- 
islation have been doing quite a 
bit of polite lobbying among House 
members during the last few days 
—the net result being that the to- 
tally unjustified Tugwell stigma is 
being removed from the bill. The 
Congressmen are being made to 
see that S.5 is really a highly sat- 
isfactory and valuable piece of 
lawmaking — almost statesmanlike 
in certain respects. 


7 


Circulation Managers Elect 

Gus Hixson, Salem, Oreg., Statesman, 
has been elected president of the Pacific 
Northwest Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Murray E. Clark, 
Yakima, Wash., Republic-Herald. B. M. 
Reed, Portland News-Telegram, was 
elected vice-president and Harry H. 
Cahill, Seattle Times, re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


was 


. 
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It would appear, then, that if the 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce can be induced to 
decide that it can possibly spare 
the time to start the bill on its 
way through the House machinery 
it will have a pretty fair chance 
of enactment. And judging by 
what happened in the Senate when 
the bill was finally considered, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the 
Committee may be induced to give 
the bill an opening. 

It will be remembered that the 
measure was manhandled in the 
Senate to an extent that disgusted 
Senator Copeland and that caused 
him to say that he would have 
nothing more to do with it. It was 
cut and slashed right and left. But 
then the compromisers got busy. 
Opposing elements yielded here and 
there—as they should have done in 
the beginning—and the resulting 
bill, standing squarely on its own 
feet, was quickly accepted by the 
Senate on a basis of sheer merit. 

Thus if S.5 can be slipped in 
by the House Committee among 
various important transportation 
measures sponsored by the Admin- 
istration it ought to be passed 
speedily. The members can do this 
while they are resting, so to speak. 
For there is almost unanimous 
agreement among those who are 
acquainted with the revised bill— 
including of course the Senators 
who passed it—that it is a just 
and workable measure. Its final 
enactment would inevitably result 
in increased advertising volume 
and a corresponding uplift in gen- 
eral business. 


+ 


Heads Milwaukee Group 
Arnold Andrews, of the Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, has elected president of 
the Milwaukee Association of Industrial 
Advertisers, su ing J. erch, 
of the Harnishfeger Corporation. E. J. 
, of the Koehring Comenay. has 
been chosen vice-president, and Van B. 
Hooper, of Louis Allis Co., secretary 
and treasurer. 
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Electrica’ 
hone appa 


1. Gasoline, Oils and By-Products—One- 
third Dominion production refined in 
Montreal. 


2. Sugar—Major refineries are in Mon- 
treal. 


3. Steel—Principal steel fabricators have 
major plants in Montreal. | 

4. Food—Flour, biscuits, canned and 
package foods, etc. One of the cocoa 
plants. 

5. Cement—The centre for cement pro- 
duction. 

. Pharmaceuticals, Chemicals, ete. 
Over 32% of total Dominion volume is 
produced in Montreal. 

7. Textiles—Over 51% of all Canadian 
cotton spinning and weaving is in Mon 
treal District. 


INDUSTRIAL LEADEI 


@ To get a true picture of Montreal, due weight must be given 
its tremendous importance as a MANUFACTURING centre! 

Metropolitan Area leads the entire Dominion in Manufacturing, 
it does in Finance, Shipping, Transportation and Retail Busine 


The illustrations visualize in a modest way, Montreal’s industri@fHLLiGE? 
activity. They show only parts of representative plants in a few —* 
the major industries. Equally impressive buildings could be shove adves 
in the Clothing, Biscuit, Flour, Pharmaceuticals, Shipbuilding — 
other groups. vn ae 


The Montreal Market District is 72.8% FRENCHE 


YOU MAY BE STRONG ENOUGH IN ONE LANGUAGE, HOW ABOUT THE OTHER 


infor matic 
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ividends — Salaries— Payrolls 


dy incomes maintain steady consumer Total Annual Volume 


d. This applies not only to the 
ropolitan Area but to the Cities and of MANUFACTURES 


ns surrounding Montreal—also active in Metropolitan 
wfacturing centres, with an additional Area only— 


bulation of 978,131 of which over 852% 
FRENCH. / $499,888,886 


Paints, Varnishes—More than one-third of 10. Shoees—One-third of Dominion production. 
Dominion output. Factories employ skilled workers. 
ical Supplies—75% of Canada’s tele- 
\ gah — ag Electrical supplies gener- tt. Linoleums, Ete.—Montreal and District 
ly. has entire Canadian production of these lines. 
12. Tobacco—76% of all tobacco manu- 
factured in Canada. 


13. La Presse—Has largest daily circu- 
a in the rich Montreal Market Dis- 
trict. 


14. Sanitary Equipment—and Plumbing 
—manufactured for all parts of Canada. 


15. Bridge and a Steel—Ap- 
proximately 30% this industry con- 
centrated in Motropeliten area. 


16. Rolling Stock—Canadian Pacific's 
Angus Shops. Canadian National and 
other car shops also here. 


TELLIGENT sales 
rts and organiza- 
D, backed by ade- 
te advertising, 
make this French 
nking, thinking 

teading market 


. . ~ pom ooo 
a \ a Sah ae yo Ee 


on marketi conditions in the 200 Fifth Ave., New York; Chi 
et District ad Business Man- 410 NN, Mi ; 
E OTHER a’s French National Newspaper: LA 


Toronto. he Clougher 
° . Montreal, Que., or William J. Morton mited, 26 Craven St., London, 








Insect Spray Copy Test 


BASED on a preliminary can- 
vass, Bug-a-Boo was shown to 
be far ahead in popularity among 
a list of twelve names submitted 
to a selected group as a test for a 
name for a new insect spray which 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
is introducing in national advertis- 
ing this month. 

A name selected, the next step 
was to conduct a test in 153 cities 
to ascertain what selling appeal 
would be most effective. A check- 
ing record revealed that killing 
power and odor were the two fac- 
tors of greatest selling resistance. 
Copy, accordingly, directs its mes- 
sages on this front, emphasizing 
how satisfactorily Bug-a-Boo meets 
the wishes of the public. 

James Thurber’s cartoons illus- 
trate the copy, which also carries 
jingles. More than 20,000 jingles 


NBC Expands Artist Service 
Organization 


After several months of experimen- 
tation with realignment of personnel in 
specialized divisions, re-organization 
—y of the NBC Artist Service have 
een completed. George Engles, vice- 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company and managing director of the 
Artist Service, has supervised the open- 
ing of a branch office in Hollywood, of 
which Dema Harshbargar will be man- 
ager. 

Daniel S. Tuthill continues as assis- 
tant managing director of C Artist 
Service. He will direct sales and sales 
romotion activities, thus leaving Mr. 
ngles more time for the development 
of outside contacts. 

New additions in the Artist Service 
operating plan, include auditions, bands 
and sales promotion. 


Appoint Ed Wolff Agency 


Craft Service, distributor of materials 
for scout and home craft, and the Fran- 
cis A. Strauss Company, philatelists’ 
supplies, both of Rochester, N. Y., have 
appointed Ed Wolff & Associates, of 
that city, to handle their advertising. 


Transferred by Pentland 


Ella Howard has been appointed man- 
ager of the Seattle office of The Mary 
Pentland Advertising Agency. She has 
been with the agency’s Portland office 
for over a year. 


were submitted in a contest con. 
ducted among Socony-Vacuum em. 
ployees. In addition to providing 
campaign material, this contest 
served a definite purpose in intro- 
ducing and interesting employees 
in the product. 

Three magazines will carry the 
advertising schedule through the 
peak season. 

It is expected that a large per- 
centage of sales this year will be 
made through the 50,000 service 
stations operated throughout the 
country by the company. The de- 
cision to merchandise through 
these outlets as well as some of 
the usual dealer outlets for a prod- 
uct of this character, also is a 
direct result of the Michigan test 
The advertising campaign was mer- 
chandised by means of special 
meetings and broadsides. 


— 


Newspaper Group Acts on 
Agency Criticisms 

The annual mechanical conference of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, held last week in Detroit, 
adopted a resolution recommending that 
mechanical executives strive to secure 
a reduction in “the number of different 
colored inks used—toward a standardi 
zation of the three primary colors, red 
blue and yellow.” 

The action was taken as a result of 
criticisms made by agency production 
men. 

The conference was addressed by 
L. M. Brownell, Jr., William Esty & 
Company; Dwight Monaco, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company; V. Winfield Chal 
lenger, N. W. Ayer & Son, and Edward 
Marks, J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., Four 
A members on the joint committee on 
newspaper printing. 

. _ 


Yetter Succeeds St. John . 


Louis St. John, manager of the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company at 
Atlantic City, N. J., is now secretary 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Atlantic City Central Pier. He has been 
succeeded in the outdoor post by M. R 
Yetter, who has been with General Out- 
door in Richmond. | 


Medina Club Elects 


The Medina, N. Y., Advertising Club 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Ellsworth Wright; vice-president, 
F Armstrong; treasurer, Jay Brund- 
age. 
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- How to Break In 


A Discussion of Ways by Which Young Men May Force Entrance 
into the Many-Doored Edifice of Advertising 


McJunkin Apvertisinc CoMPANY 
Cuicaco 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


‘Have you any more reprints of the 
article, “How Shall I Break into Ad- 
vertising?” published for the second 
time on page 65 of Printers’ INK 
for April 5, 1934? 

If you have, will you kindly send 
me three copies, or, if you can’t spare 
three, at least one? 

Many thanks. 

Eric Scupper, 
President. 


ROM a supply by no means ex- 

hausted, three reprints of Roy 
Dickinson’s highly practical and 
twice-published article have gone 
to Mr. Scudder. And because 
similar requests indicate a continu- 
ing interest—indeed, a growing in- 
terest—in the matter, Printers’ 
Ink takes this occasion to talk a 
little about the whole subject of 
attaching oneself to the art and 
practice of advertising. 

Mr. Dickinson’s article—a_re- 
print of which is available without 
charge to anyone who will request 
—concerned itself, first, with op- 
portunities that lie close at hand. 
In no other vocation is it truer 
that, although distant fields look 
greener, your own back yard offers 
the surer, immediate sustenance. 
Not only does immediate environ- 
ment hold promise of quicker 
financial return, but it offers, also, 
that intangible but priceless trea- 
sure called experience. 

A young man points himself at 
an advertising agency. In scattered 
agencies, he knows three young 
men, none of whom is a genius, 
who are making good. He knows 
their capacities.. “Not one of 
them,” he assures himself, “is a 
better man than I am!” 

And probably he’s right. But 
each of the three, unless last week’s 


decision of the Supreme Court also 
voided the law of averages, took 


-with him to his agency job a back- 


ground of contacts with advertising 
and a record of conquests of ad- 
vertising problems. 

And how shall that experience be 
acquired? The question is old. If 
every agency, as Printers’ INK so 
often has been asked, insists upon 
experience, how can any youngster 
get in? But if the question is old, 
it’s not unanswerable. Obviously, 
it has been answered thousands of 
times, and by agency men, them- 
selves. Else there’d be no agen- 
cies ! 

Nationally, we’re on the verge 
of re-planning—or discarding— 
planned economy. But vocationally, 
we're on ground much firmer than 
that on which our pioneers left 
their footprints; and today young 
men, laying their courses toward 
advertising jobs, may steer clearly. 

Experience? Let young men 
make their own! And in the 
process they will find the roads 
that lead to the tasks and jobs they 
desire—tasks and jobs that chal- 
lenge their mettle—tasks and jobs 
that absorb their interest—tasks 
and jobs that fire and inspire— 
tasks and jobs that may not be in 
agencies, at all. 

In this great business of dis- 
tribution, the biggest business on 
earth, there is so much to be done, 
so much that cries out to be done, 
that no youngster blessed with 
more than a modicum of imagina- 
tion needs hunt very far to find his 
starting place. But he may have 
to dig. 

In his own home town, in his 
home town’s business community, 
there are a dozen business men 
who need youth’s bright enterprise 
and youth’s alert intelligence. 
Whether they feel the lack or not, 
these men need enthusiastic, crea- 
tive thinking for their newspaper 
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advertising. They need energy— 
and youth’s untiring legs—for pros- 
pect-finding. They need stimulus 
—and often guidance—to put at 
sales-building work the sales aids 
that come to them from manufac- 
turers. They need youth’s will- 
ingness and stamina to burn the 
midnight oil over sales letters, and, 
with pen unblunted by the spade- 
work of writing “Please remit!” 
turn out letters that, thanks to their 
freshness and their vigor and their 
confidence and their originality, ac- 
tually will sell merchandise. 

To these men, youth can sell its 
services. And why is that state- 
ment safe? Because to just such 
men, youth has sold itself time and 
again. 

Recently, Printers’ INK has 
been concerned with latent ideas— 
with ideas that unemployed adver- 
tising men are carrying around in 
their heads. “I’ve an idea,” wrote 
one of these, “but what shall I do 
with it?” These offices have been 
swamped with answers. Among 
the sounder of the suggestions is 
this—condensed : 

Don’t try to sell your idea. Work 
it! Apply it yourself. Apply it to 
a business that needs it. But the 
best place to find valuable ideas is 
in the middle of things—in the 
thick of business routine. And if 
you can’t get inside, study from the 
outside. Look for weak spots. In- 
vent methods by which those spots 
can be strengthened. 

With pat perfection, that advice 
applies to the young man trying to 
break in. In those parts of the 
distributive mechanism’ that are 
nearest him, let him look for lost 
motion, for waste of energy, for 
inadequate pressure, for failures to 
follow-through. And then let him 
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Radio Sales Appoints Dellar 
Lincoln Dellar has been appointed to 
the New York sales staff of Radio Sales, 
CBS subsidiary organization. He has 
been manager of KGB, San Diego. 
. * 7 


Leaves Des Moines Paper 

Hugh B. Lee has resigned from the 
ashiousl advertising department of the 
Des Moines a and Tribune, ef- 
fective June 1 
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find the boss and say: “Let me 
demonstrate that I ‘can increase 
your sales and boost your profits, 
Until I prove that I can do more 
than earn my price, pay me what 
you like.” 

Nor need the aspirant confine 
his search to the field of retailing, 
Let him scrutinize, also, his home- 
town’s wholesale houses and its 
manufacturing plants. Let him re- 
member that jobs aren’t always 
found. Many of them have been 
made. Let him remember, also, 
that his experience record can be 
helped , materially, by a semester 
of selling. 

For the young man, too, there 
is this thought: that not always 
does the route into advertising 
lie through a payroll. It is char- 
acteristic of the times—and _per- 
haps a symptom of lingering life 
in old rugged individualism—that 
many young men are deciding, 
right now, to go on their own, to 
establish and operate their own 
businesses. That way isn’t easy; 
but evidence is lacking that the 
way is harder now than it was a 
generation ago when the dads of 
these same young men went off the 
ceep end, themselves—and didn't 
drown. 

As Mr. Dickinson remarked, ad- 
vertising is an edifice of many 
entrances. Here and there a door- 
way may be closed during altera- 
tions. But even during alterations, 
business goes on as usual. 

And finally, whether this be to 
the liking of the oldsters or not, 
the fact remains that one of the 
busiest of influences at work with- 
in the advertising bee hive is that 
invisible phenomenon called turn- 
over. 

Morituri te salutamus! 
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Joins Four A’s 
The Brewer-Weeks Company, San 
Francisco, has been elected to member- 
ship in the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 
. . . 


Has Weather Strip Account 
The Accurate Metal Weather Strip 
Com pany, New York, has appointed the 
Empire Advertising Service, of that city, 
irect its advertising. 
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EVENING PAPERS 





As measured by Media Months - 1935 


Lines 
...349, 
845,529 


1. New York Sun 
. Philadelphia Bulletin.. 


3) Cincinnati Times-Star 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR (UNAIDED ) 
DOES THE JOB IN CINCINNATI 


HE Cincinnati Times-Star's rank of THIRD PLACE* among 

all the evening newspapers in the United States in Gen- 
eral Advertising indicates two irrefutable facts: That the 
buyer of newspaper space considers Cincinnati one of the 
three richest markets in the entire country, and that the 
Times-Star is HIS FIRST BUY in Cincinnati. 


The Times-Star backs up the newspaper space buyer with 
167,713 Net Paid Circulation, 78% City Zone Coverage, 
and one of the lowest milline rates in the U. S.—$1.79. 


* Media Records “First 50 Report,” First Four Months—1935 





HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chiet 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd Street Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 





6-Point Dealer Help Program 


How Shell Helps Individual Station Owners to Cash in on 
Company’s Advertising 


HILE several million dollars 

are being invested in adver- 
tising on the consumer front by 
Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, 
Inc., the company is also planning a 
less spectacular but equally thor- 
ough job on its dealer front. 

One aspect of this work is to 
convince service stations, first, to 
capitalize fully on the new busi- 
ness which Shell expects its adver- 
tising to produce for its dealers; 
and secondly, to sell the new “trial” 
customers resulting from the ad- 
vertising on becoming steady 
year-in and year-out buyers at their 
stations, since every new customer 
gained represents a cash profit to 
the dealer of $35 a year. 

From the company’s own point 
of view, this co-operation with ser- 
vice stations which is called “Shell’s 
1935 Merchandising Assistance 
Plan,” has a still deeper motive, 
according to John L. Cobbs, Jr., 
advertising manager. The idea is 
to create a stability among Shell 
dealers by helping to build up a 
profitable, permanent business for 
the Shell dealer who sincerely 
wants to help himself. 

Since competition is keen in the 
oil industry today and since there 
are too many stations already in 
business, increased sales for the 
company will come, not by adding 
to the number of stations, but by 
making the present dealer get more 
of the business available, through 
stations operated on sounder, saner 
and more economical principles 
than their dealer competitors. 

Since surveys have shown that 
people actually buy more gasoline 
and motor oil, more tires and ac- 
cessories, from the average com- 
pany-operated station than from 
the average dealer, the problem is 
to educate the dealer to employ the 
methods that have made company- 
operated stations more successful. 

Both the Shell consumer adver- 
tising and the plan itself, by the 
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way, are based on a thorough study 
which the company made of driy- 
ing habits and the flow of traffic 
—together with studies conducted 
by Dr. Miller McClintock, at Har- 
vard. The major points revealed 
in the studies are that, far from 
being a long-distance animal who 
packs his family in the flivver and 
tours the countryside most of the 
time, the average motorist is a 
person who, in a year, buys about 
640 gallons of gasoline; he drives 
about ten thousand miles and of 
that ten thousand miles he runs 
up eight thousand within twenty- 
five miles of his front door. More- 
over, he drives short distances 
most of the time. 

And what are the implications 
in this research as they affect Shell 
dealers? 

The company has summarized the 
significance of these data to its 
dealers as follows: 


If you operated a drug store, 
where would you expect to get your 
business? From towns three and four 
miles away—a hundred miles away? 

Of course not! You would con- 
centrate on the people in your own 
town. Now that we know the aver- 
age car owner drives around his 
home town 80 per cent of the time, 
isn’t it logical to concentrate your 
efforts on him? 

True, you do value your transient 
business and because the Shell cam- 
paign is a national campaign you 
are in line for more of this kind of 
business than you've ever had before. 

Figure it out this way. Once a 
man starts buying Shell gasoline 
regularly at home he will of course 
go to Shell stations when he is on 
the road. 

To get back to your local business. 
You have an invaluable opportunity 
in your own neighborhood . . . if 
you cultivate and hold regular cus- 
tomers. 


For example: Statistics show that 
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last year the average gasoline cus- 
tomer bought 512 gallons of gasoline 
in his neighborhood. 

At that rate one hundred “regu- 
lars” yield a sale of 51,200 gallons! 
Or well over four thousand gallons 
a month! 

You know your local auto dealers, 
your druggist, your local grocer. 
You know they do a daily business 
and make money because they deal 
in commodities vital to your com- 
munity. Now—gasoline has been 
proved to be a vital commodity in 
your community. To get your share 
of this gasoline business, it is up to 
you to sell it as such, making every 
effort to make and keep new regular 
customers. 


The Merchandising Assistance 
Plan, based on the facts outlined 
above, reveals to the dealer all of 
the proved methods of station oper- 
ation which the men who direct 
the activities of the Shell Company 
have found to be correct and profit- 
able in the operation of Shell- 
owned stations. The plan is di- 
vided into six sections, each 
outlining suggested rules for the 
dealer to follow and explaining to 
him simply and without ballyhoo 
or exaggeration, the reasons why 
company-operated stations have 
adopted those rules. 

The steps follow: 

(1) Appearance of the station. 

“33 Points of Correct Station 
Appearance” is the title of a book- 
let which is given by the local Shell 
representative to the dealer. In 
this booklet the representative 
marks an “O. K.” after each point 
in which a dealer is perfect. Be- 
fore the dealer is eligible to par- 
ticipate in the M. A. P., he must 
be perfect in thirty of the thirty- 
three points or must perfect his 
station in those points in which 
he has been deficient until he has 
brought his score up to thirty. The 
dealer also signs an agreement that 
he will maintain perfection in these 
thirty or more points until Decem- 
ber 31, 1935. The points enumer- 
ated in the booklet deal with ap- 
pearance of driveways, station 
lighting, windows, signs, wash- 
rooms, etc. 

(2) Service. 

Dealers are urged to render a 
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complete service to each motorist 
who drives in for gas. They have 
been provided with a Seven-Point 
Service Chart on which is out- 
lined a set routine of servicing 
each automobile to get the most 
out of each driveway contact. The 
seven spots have been outlined in 
the order in which they will pre- 
sent themselves, as the dealer ap- 
proaches the motorist with a 
friendly greeting, then proceeds 
around the back of the car to fill 
the tank, continues around to the 
further side to wipe off the wind- 
shield, and so on. 

(3) Station operation. 

“Hints on Station Operation” is 
the title of a book which is given 
to dealers applying for participa- 
tion in the plan, the opening pages 
of which contain a daily schedule 
by hours of service station duties 
and also a schedule of specialized 
duties to be performed during the 
week. Some of the chapter head- 
ings will show the topics of sta- 
tion operation in which suggestions 
are presented: “Organizing Your 
Time”; “Uniforms”; “Use of Ad- 
vertising Material”; “Sales Pro- 
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The theme of Shell’s consumer adver- 
tising also has a dealer significance 
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motional Ideas”; “Display of Mer- 
chandise”; “Keeping of Sales 
Records” and “Rules of Conduct 
and Discipline.” 

(4) Solicitation of new business. 

Inasmuch as the company’s sur- 
veys have proved that the service 
station will receive its greatest 
profits from neighborhood trade 
and is not dependent so much on 
transient trade, the company sug- 
gests under this heading the use 
of the same types of solicitation 
of new business that the local gro- 
cer, drug store or department store 
employs—the use of telephone and 
house to house calls. 

(5) Sales of additional items. 

Additional profits for dealers 
through the sale of additional ac- 
cessory items mean, of course, that 
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Milwaukee Women Elect 


Mrs. Marie Bernhardt, sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Leader Card 
Works, has been elected president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Milwau- 
kee to succeed Helen Weinmann, Carmi- 
Lustro Co., who completed two terms. 
Other officers elected are: Mrs. Elsie 
Devlin, free lance artist and copy writer, 
vice-president; Miss Clara Kaentje, as- 
sistant to advertising manager of Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., recording secretary; Miss 
Nan Loughran, publicity director of Old 
Line Life Insurance Co. of America, 
corresponding secretary, and Miss Agnes 
Maher, advertiisng manager of Cream 
City Boiler Co., treasurer. Directors 
elected are: Miss Dorothy Weise, as- 
sistant national advertising manager of 
Wisconsin-News, and iss Annette 
Snapper, of Premier-Pabst Corporation. 


Changes on “Liberty” 

The Northern Ohio territory, includ- 
ing Cleveland and Akron, has been added 
to the Detroit office of Liberty, of which 
Herbert N. Williams is manager. A 
Richardson has been transferred from 
Chicago to Detroit to handle the ter- 
ritory that he has covered for four years 
from that point. 

o e 


Appoint Rochester Agency 

Ed Wolff & Associates, Rochester, 
have been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising accounts of Paper Service, Inc., 
and the Brow Nursery Seed Company. 


Has Boyer Account 

The Boyer Chemical Laboratory, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with Weston-Barnett, Inc., agency of 
that city. 
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dealers will increase their steady 
income, and this fact will contrib- 
ute to the stability of the Shell 
dealer organization. Therefore, 
the company is aiding its dealers, 
even though not interested directly 
in some of the products sold, to 
become better salesmen of these 
accessory items. 

(6) Direct-mail assistance. 

Consistent with the general plan, 
advertising is also directed at car 
owners in the neighborhoods of 
the stations, direct mail being the 
medium used. Shell aids dealers 
with suggestions on the proper 
way to use this medium and makes 
available, on an attractive basis, a 
four-piece campaign that has been 
proved to be successful over the 
last five years. 
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Potts Heads Kansas City Club 


The Advertising Club of Kansas City 
last week elected the following officers: 
President, R. J. Potts, R. ‘otts Ad- 
vertising Agency; vice-president, William 

Brown, Chas. E. Brown Printing 
Company; second vice-president, Grace 
V. Strahm, Grace V. Strahm Letter 
Company; secretary, Royal R. Jones, 
Jones and Company, re-lected; treasurer, 
Ben H. Henthorn, K. College of 
Commerce, re-elected. 

Elected to the board of governors were: 
Arthur B. Church, KMBC; Karl R. 
Koerper, Greiner-Fifield Lithographing 
Company, retiring president; and Miss 
Elizabeth Sanborn, Charities Bureau. 

Edgar Kobak, chairman of the board 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, presented the club with its new 
charter to the Federation at a diner 
dance held in his honor on May 24. 


With Norman D. Waters 


Sam Robert Chernow, formerly with 
the motion picture industry for a num- 
ber of years, is now director of ex- 
ploitation for Norman D. Waters & 
Associates, Inc., New York agency. Bar- 
nard L. Wile, formerly assistant adver 
tising manager of Cohn & Rosenberger. 
has joined the organization as assistant 
to Mr. Waters. 

eee 


Joins Minneapolis “Journal” 


George W. Ronald, vice-president of 
the First and American National Bank, 
Duluth, has joined the business depart 
ment of the Minneapolis Journal. 


Death of E. A. Fogg 

Edwin A. Fogg, of the Boston office 
of Doremus & Company, died recently 
at Melrose, Mass, aged fifty-five. 
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This is the sales map of F. W. Woolworth 
Company All Markets Tested For Volume Business! 
a 
The 1276 busiest retail markets in 
America Here 75% Of ALL Retail Buying Is Done! 
we 
Also the circulation map of Tower Mag- 
aZIN@S ... Newsstand and Woolworth sales all in 1276 markets. 
a 
Circulation in scientific ratio to retail 
sales a Big Sales Potential, Big TOWER Circulation! 


New York City alone has 160,000 Tower 


families 477,911 In Cities Of 500,000 and Over! 
= 


The finest authors and artists in 


America Reaching Younger, Substantial Housewives! 


TOWER MAGAZINES « INC. 


IN 1276 BUSY MARKETS - THE YOUNGER HOUSEWIVES’ MAGAZINES 





Preferred Prospects 


How Two Fish Companies Limit Booklet Distribution to Ger 
Only Select Inquiries 


How to keep down the item of 

expense for recipe book pro- 
duction? The answer, given by 
Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., is 
to restrict distribution as closely 
as possible to women who are actu- 
ally interested in the product. 


In Van Camp’s newspaper ad- . 


vertisements, way down in the cor- 
ner, is a small reproduction of the 
cover of its recipe book—“86 New 
Proven Tuna Recipes.” Along- 
side, in space three lines long, we 
read: “Free recipes. Send for 
‘86 New Proven Tuna Recipes’ to 
Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., 
Terminal Island, Calif.” 

This recipe booklet is used pri- 
marily as a mailing piece in answer 
to the inquiries that are received 
from the newspaper advertising. 
It is not distributed through re- 
tail groceries because of the expense 
involved in its manufacture. How- 
ever, customers of the retailer are 
not left out of the picture. 

The recipe book of twelve pages 
and cover is given over in the 
main, of course, to the recipes 
themselves. These are assorted and 
classified according to the nature 
of the recipes—main dishes, en- 
trees, salads, sandwiches and hors 
d’oeuvres. Interspersed among the 
recipés are a number of illustra- 
tions of certain of the dishes as 
they will appear when prepared for 
the table. 

It may not be amiss here to 
show how, in four pages of the 
booklet, this packer of tuna fish 
handles a competitive problem in 
a way that is apparently satisfac- 
tory and at the same time cannot 
be considered unfair by women of 
tender sensibilities. Quoting from 
the book, to show how this is done: 

“The fleet’s in . . . with tuna! 
No matter that it’s but three of 
more than a score of boats that 
comprise the entire flotilla. No 
matter that it’s a weekly or semi- 
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weekly event during the busy sea- 
son. The fleet’s in, nevertheless, 
and it’s a time of bustling activity 
and joyful reunion. 

“For here are men (and boats) 
that have been gone for a month 
or more. They’ve been down un- 
der, on the ‘lower side’ of the 
world, a couple of thousand miles 
away from port before they cap- 
tured their precious cargo, battened 
down the hatches and turned with 
a cheer to head for home! They've 
reconnoitered the waters of Mag- 
dalena Bay and Almajas, like pi- 
rate ships at night, in search of 
the phosphorescent anchovetas .. . . 
tiny luminous fish that are the 
most effective lure when baiting 
tuna. 

“They’ve cruised the coast of 
Peru, the treasure-laden Cocos, the 
tortoise Galapagos and the other 
fabled islands of the South Pacific 
in search of the tender, delicate 
Yellowfin. Off Peru they could 
have filled the holds overnight a 
month ago, if they had wanted to 
take aboard a load of Allisons. 
But they passed up these Great 
Grey tuna. Their meat is coarse 
and of a swarthy hue, not fit for 
‘fancy’ pack. Nor did they catch 
any ‘big boys,’ even though they 
were Yellowfins. They call them 
‘three-pole’ fish because it takes 
three men to land them, but they 
are over-size and their flesh has 
not the tender delicacy of the 
smaller fish.” 

There you have a sample of this 
competitive copy, which is, at the 
same time, of a strongly institu- 
tional nature. Another sample from 
the booklet copy—this time to meet 
another phase of the competitive 
situation : 

“- . Here the proper selec- 
tion of fish, expert dressing and 
cutting of the tenderest fillets, care- 
ful cooking up to Government 
standards, under the strictest sani- 
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tary code, combine to produce a 
tender, light colored tuna of un- 
varying quality. Notice that we 
said light . . . not white . . . as 
most so-called ‘white’ tuna comes 
from foreign shores and is gen- 
erally of a vastly inferior quality 
to begin with, and part of the 
barren white color and its lack of 
favor is due to the fact that so 
often it comes into the United 
States in an undercooked condi- 
tion. A large percentage is re- 
jected at the port of entry as un- 
fit for human consumption.” 

It has been stated that women 
shoppers in grocery stores—pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers 
of tuna fish—are not neglected 
when it comes to recipes. Retail- 
ers are kept supplied constantly 
with smaller recipe folders carry- 
ing nineteen recipes and illustrated 
attractively in colog. The company 
is trying out new recipes for tuna 
all the time and is able to sub- 
stitute some of the new ones from 
time to time in these smaller leaf- 
lets. But for the rank and file 
of housekeepers, it is essential that 
they read through the newspaper 
advertising before they discover 
that eighty-six recipes are theirs 
for the asking if they will but 
take the trouble to write for them. 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries have come 
to a similar conclusion concerning 
the relative advantages of distrib- 
uting their recipe booklet, “Deli- 
cious Fish Dishes,” through adver- 
tising and through retail cutlets. 


— 


Heads Enamel Ware Firm 
Frank J. Frey, vice-president of Geu- 
der, Paeschke & Frey Company, Mil- 
waukee, enamel ware, has been named 
president of the firm to succeed the 
late Charles A. Paeschke, who died in 
April. Mr. Frey has been with the 
company since it was formed in 1882. 
. e . 


New Account to Sanger 
The United States Metals Refining 
Company, New York, has appointed 
Alan Bridgman Sanger, New York, to 
handle the advertising of its oxygen- 
free copper division. 
. - 


Appoints Wertheimer 

R. O. W., Inc., New York, wines and 
whiskies, has appointed the L. D. Wert- 
heimer Company, New York, as adver- 
tising counsel. 


+ 
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It is the experience of this com- 
pany that the distribution of these 
booklets through advertising is far 
more effective than the distribution 
that is obtained in any other way. 
A greater number could undoubt- 
edly be distributed through stores, 
but numbers alone do not make 
for increased sales. 

According to a Gorton-Pew rep- 
resentative, by mentioning and of- 
fering the booklet in its advertis- 
ing the company thereby attaches 
value to it. Second, the consumer 
must go to some trouble to get 
it and won't go to that trouble 
unless she really believes she wants 
it and can put it to use. Third, 
the signed request for a booklet 
gives the company a customer con- 
tact and a chance to build good- 
will. Every request for the recipe 
booklet is answered, in the case 
of Gorton-Pew, with a personal 
letter accompanying it. In fact, 
these requests are treated in just 
as personal a fashion as are more 
specific requests from consumers 
about the products themselves. 

Here, then, is the experience of 
two fish packers, one on the At- 
lantic and the other on the Pacific 
Coast, relating to the matter of 
the distribution of recipe booklets. 
They are in accord in believing 
that the requests they get as a 
result of their newspaper adver- 
tising do not represent merely num- 
bers of indifferent readers or curi- 
osity hounds but that they mean 
real business, real sales. 


— 
H. D. Hemmens Dead 


Harry D. Hemmens, one of the found- 
ers of the Elgin, Ill., Courier, died 
at that city last week, aged seventy-six. 
For years he was sole publisher until 
1913 when the paper was consolidated 
with the News under the name of the 
Elgin Courier News. 

. e . 


Biemiller with Typographer 
Carl L. Biemiller, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Jacob Reed’s 
Sons, Philadelphia, has joined the Pro- 
gressive Composition Company, typog- 
rapher, of that city. 
a. . . 


With Boston Agency 

J. Bain Thompson has joined the 
David Malkiel Advertising Agency, 
Boston. 





Consumer Juries 


New Study Shows That Properly Conducted Tests Do Give 


Correct Information 


DDITIONAL evidence, which 

should help clarify some of the 
controversial points concerning the 
consumer jury method of testing 
advertisements, is given in a study 
published by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Neil H. Borden and Osgood 
Lovekin are the authors. 

Under this method two or more 
advertisements proposed as alterna- 
tives for use are presented to a 
group of consumers to be ranked. 
Some criticize the method as arti- 
ficial, because a reader is never 
confronted with a choice of this 
kind. A consumer’s reaction to 
such an artificial problem they say, 
is no criterion of the actual selling 
power of the advertisements under 
test. 

“Advocates of the method,” 
Messrs. Borden and Lovekin point 
out, “even though they admit arti- 
ficiality, contend that, rightly ap- 
plied, the method serves to separate 
the more effective advertisements 
from the less effective. In support 
of this, Starch, Giellerup and 
others have given evidence showing 
high correlation between rankings 
by consumers and ratings of effec- 
tiveness of advertisements in actual 
usage, as determined by one meth- 
od or another. Meanwhile, other 
investigators have presented ad- 
verse findings from comparison of 
consumer rankings with known 
sales results.” 

In their study, the authors se- 
lected seventeen series of advertise- 
ments for which records of result- 
ing sales were available. Each 
series was submitted to from sixty 
to 210 individuals to be ranked on 
the basis of two questions: 1, “If 
you were turning the pages of a 
magazine, which of these two ad- 
vertisements would be most likely 
to attract your attention?” and 2. 
“Suppose you were going to reply 
to the offer, which one of these 
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advertisements would be most likely 
to influence you to do so?” 

A mathematical formula wa; 
employed to determine whether the 
consumer jury rankings in each 
instance possessed significance or 
might simply be attributed to 
chance. Use was made of a prob- 
ability theory to determine the 
magnitude of differences which 
might be laid to chance and to set 
a standard for a difference which 
could be called significant. 

The measure accepted was three 
standard deviat@ns; that is, only 
advertisements were used which 
showed an actual difference in sales 
made or inquiries received that was 
equal to at least three times the 
standard deviation of that differ- 
ence. The study includes a chapter 
describing the formula in detail, 
with a number of specific examples 
These demonstrate how the prob- 
ability theory is applied to the se- 
lection of advertisements to be 
tested; to the determination of 
significance of consumer rankings 
and to the determination of number 
of interviews needed for reliability. 


Blind Use of Method Might 
Be Costly 


The study revealed a consider- 
able agreement between the con- 
sumer jury rankings and the rank- 
ings by actual results. This, the 
authors report, strongly suggests 
that the consumer jury form of 
testing possesses merit. “The lack 
of agreement in certain instances,” 
it is said, “indicates that blind use 
of the method could very well 
prove costly to an advertiser. Ap- 
parently what is needed if the 
method is to have practical value 
is knowledge as to the conditions 
under which it can be relied upon 
to give sound results and the con- 
ditions under which it cannot be 
relied upon.’ 

While it is readily admitted that 
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these conditions cannot be uncov- 
ered in the scope of a single study, 
there is reason to believe that cer- 
tain hypotheses offer the basis of 
important guides to the advertising 
technician. One of these is that 
advertisements of articles possess- 
ing a more or less universal appeal 
tend to be ranked correctly by a 
heterogeneous jury, and that con- 
versely, advertisements of articles 
that appeal to a thin or selected 
market tend to be ranked incor- 
rectly. 

In this study it was found that 
in each of the cases in which jury 
rankings as to response value were 
negative or not decisively in agree- 
ment with the actual returns, the 
product offered was one that ap- 
pealed to a selected audience. The 
data support the theory that 
jurors should be selected from 
among potential customers. This 
places a definite limitation on the 
method’s usefulness where it would 
be impractical to secure juries made 
up of potentially active customers. 

A second hypothesis, it is pointed 
out, to a certain extent modifies the 
previous one. It is stated as fol- 
lows: When the appeals made in 
the several advertisements to be 
ranked are the same and the vari- 
ables consist solely of matters of 
layout, tyne and illustration, a con- 
sumer jury tends to give depend- 
able rankings even when not made 
up of potential customers for the 
product in question. 

In the matter of conclusions that 
the authors feel their study justifies, 
they list as the more important: 

(1) The consumer opinion meth- 
od can be depended upon to give 
correct rankings of effectiveness of 
advertisements, if properly con- 
ducted. 

(2) Conversely, blind use of the 
method, without appreciation of its 
limitations, might give misleading 
evidence regarding effectiveness of 
advertisements. 

(3) Among the more important 
requirements in using the method 
is that of securing an audience 
really interested in the product ad- 
vertised, if a dependable ranking of 
advertisements carrying differing 
appeals is to be had. 

(4) The need of securing an 
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employs analogies 
at times. William 
James wrote: 


“One of the most 
Philosophical re- 
marks | ever heard 
made was by an un- 
lettered workman 
who was doing some 
repairs at my house 
many years ago. 
‘There is very little 
difference between 
one man and an- 
other,’ he said, ‘when 
you go to the bottom 
of it. But what little 
there is, is very im- 
portant.’ “ 
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95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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= can buy 


15,000 more circulation, 
and, incidentally, a lot 
more coverage, in the 
Newark Eveninc News 
for 22¢ per line less 
than the other Newark 
dailies offer combined. 
One schedule reaches the 
greatest possible number 
of buyer families in the 
Newark market at better 
than 40% less. In case 
you haven’t as yet had 
the experience, the New- 
ark market is a good one 
to be in. We don’t want 
to say you must use the 
Newark Eveninc News, 
but it certainly seems like 
a mighty good idea. And 
what business can’t use 
more good ideas! 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


Newark, New Jersey 


O'Mara & Onmsses, Inc., 
General Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 
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audience really interested in the 
product indicates an important lim. 
itation in the use of the method 
namely, it should not be applied 
products other than those having 
fairly general use or interest, un. 
less an effective and economical 
way of reaching a jury really in. 
terested in the product can be de. 
vised. 

(5) If the differences in the ad- 
vertisements to be ranked relate 
not to differences of appeal but t 
such variables as illustration, ar- 
rangement of mass, type, and spac- 
ing, then dependable results jn 
ranking probably can be secured 
whether the jury is actively inter- 
ested in the product or not. 


+ + + 


Radio Stations Must Pay State Tax 


Radio stations of Washington that are 
not “interstate in character” must pay 
the State’s “business-occupation tax,” 
the Washington State Supreme Court 
declared in the suit brought by Fisher's 
Blend Stations, Inc., broadcasting sta- 
tions of the Fisher Blend Flour organi 
zation of Seattle. The Supreme Court, 
reversing a lower court’s decision, held 
the company’s business purely intrastate, 
with the plants located within the State 
citing newspapers circulating beyond 
State limits as similar, and not to be 
classified as in interstate commerc« 

” _ 7 


Name Wheeler, Fregeau 


Bell Sound Systems, Inc., Columbus 
Ohio, amplifying systems, has appointed 
Wheeler, Fregeau and Associates, of 
that city, as advertising counsel. Direct 
mail and business papers are being used 
Another new account with this agency 
is the American Sedge Peat Company, 
Columbus. Direct mail and newspapers 
are being used. 

+ e . 


Dandee Names Stigler 


L. L. Stigler has been appointed ad 
vertising director and sales manager of 
the Dandee Manufacturing Company, 
Jackson, Miss., peanut butter and othe 


products. 
. - s 


Has Zippo Account 


The Zippo Manufacturing Company, 
Bradford, 7. , Cigar lighters, has placed 
its account with the Moss-Ch hase Com- 
pany, Buffalo agency. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 

. . . 


Joins Shigeta-Wright 

Josephine Wylie, formerly of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company and more re- 
cently with Better Homes and Gardens 
has joined Shigeta-Wright, Inc., Chicago 


* photographer. 
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Whither Industry? 


(Continued from page 10) 


the employees of his company 
to exert every effort to secure 
the co-operation of all ele- 
ments of business in an en- 
deavor to work out a construc- 
tive program and prevent the 
cutting of wages and the de- 
moralization of markets. Rules 
of fair trade practices which 
have been: agreed to by busi- 
ness groups under the opera- 
tion of codes have been helpful 
in establishing a _ generally 
higher standard of business 
ethics; it would be too bad if 
the good thus accomplished 
were to be lost by hasty action 
or selfish impulse. 

In answer to your specific 
question regarding advertisers, 
I can only say that it would 
seem self-evident that an ad- 
vertiser who puts his name on 
his product would be very 
foolish to indulge in the de- 
structive policy of wage cut- 
ting and of price slashing. 
He advertises to acquire pub- 
lic approval and it would cer- 
tainly be a bad policy to appeal 
to the public for consideration 
on one hand, and oppose pub- 
lic interest on the other. 


Thus Mr. Hook sums up the 
difference between the national ad- 
vertiser depending upon public ap- 
proval for his product and his 
policies and the chiseler who has 
to answer to no one. It is a re- 
iteration of the fact that the adver- 
tiser makes his own town a better 
place to sell the products of other 
men’s factories, the results under 
other men’s labor. 

* + * 

The next received was from 
Philip K. Wrigley, who sells to the 
millions. 


PHILIP K. WRIGLEY 
President 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 
The Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 
pany decreased hours and in- 
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creased wages February. 1933, 
six months before the NRA 
came into existence. As stated 
at that time, we did this in 
the interest of recovery and 
because we felt that our em- 
ployees were entitled to it. 
We did not take this action 
because we were forced to by 
legislation, and we have no in- 
tention of backsliding to longer 
hours and lower wages because 
the force of legislation has 
been removed, especially at 
this time when we feel that 
those who can should continue 
to furnish as much employment 
at a fair living wage as pos- 
sible, and in view of the fact 
that we have been able to op- 
erate on this basis not only to 
the satisfaction of our employ- 
ees but to our stockholders as 
well. 
+ 7 - 


The manufacturers of all sorts 
of other products know that Endi- 
cott, New York, is a place of ex- 
cellent purchasing power. Called 
“The Home of the Square Deal,” 
the men who make Endicott John- 
son shoes are able to buy what 
other men make because the com- 
pany has always had a high wage 
policy. There have been some 
chiselers in other parts of the in- 
dustry, but those men have, for 
the large part, been the makers of 
unnamed, unbranded shoes. The 
head of this plant believes that a 
high standard of living is at the 
center of our economic scheme. 
He is the employer of many thou- 
sands of people in twenty-nine 
plants. 


GEORGE F. JOHNSON 
Chairman 
Endicott Johnson Corp. 


Answering your telegram, a 
serious mistake, hard to esti- 
mate damage, would be the re- 
turn to wage cutting and 
lengthening hours. We believe 
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every good thing NRA has 
accomplished should, so far as 
humanly possible, be held. Out 
of present confusion we look 
for improved conditions, pro- 
vided we keep our heads and 
stick to the good already ac- 
complished. 
. + * 
Another great industry which 
intends to stick fast to the funda- 
mental of giving the man who 
works in the plant wages suffi- 
ciently high to buy the products 
of other men, is the great automo- 
bile industry. Asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion concerning the 
broader aspects of the decision on 
the problem of national recovery, 
the head of General Motors said 
this: 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
President 
General Motors Corporation 


First, as to the wage scale, 
as I have already stated, I am 
convinced that there will be no 
material readjustments down- 
ward. Certainly, General Mo- 
tors is not contemplating any 
such thing. The highest wage 
scale is the best wage scale, 
providing it is not out of bal- 
ance with other factors in the 
national economy. 

. * * 


There was a lot of chiseling in 
the shirt business. Shoddy prod- 
ucts appeared, sold on a price basis 
only, made by underpaid sweatshop 
labor. This type of maker will 
start his sniping again. In the 
meanwhile the maker of a nation- 
ally known product, an integral 
part of his community, fights to 
keep up employees’ pay. 


Cc. R. PALMER 
President 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Good wages are essential to 
good purchasing power, and 
reputable concerns will not at- 
tempt to reduce pay of em- 
ployees. Good minimum wages, 
reasonable maximum hours and 
the abolition of child labor are 
the important products of 
NRA and these gains must not 
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be lost. We are making no 
change in hours or wages and 
believe that other national ad- 
vertisers who are proud to 
identify their product by brand 
will follow the same course, 
Consumers may make their 
contribution to the general 
good by insisting on adver- 
tised branded merchandise. 
rs * * 


Out on the Pacific Coast the 
Paraffine Companies are large em- 
ployers of labor and important 
advertisers. I received the fol. 
lowing wire from its president: 


R. S. SHAINWALD 
President 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc 


Immediately after Supreme 
Court decision re NRA, no- 
tices were posted on bulletin 
boards at our factories that 
there would be no reduction in 
wage rates which have always 
been in excess of code mini- 
mums. Expect to maintain 
highest possible wage scales. 
It has always been our belief 
such action necessary to be 
generally followed to insure 
continued purchasing power 
and thus increased production 
and employment. Believe much 
of success of larger concerns 
and advertisers is due to sim- 
ilar plans and that quite apart 
from the social benefits se- 
cured increased business will 
be secured over the long pull. 

. * * 


In a totally different line of in- 
dustry but one which has entered 
into the advertising field on a large 
scale since repeal, is this statement 
from 


DR. LEWIS H. MARKS 
President 
Continental Distilling Corp. 


Regardless of the very recent 
Supreme Court NRA decision 
and its consequent effect on 
the FACA, the Continental 
Distilling Corporation of Phil- 
adelphia, the largest distillers 
in the world, have adopted 
the following platform: First, 
there will be no reduction in 
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oa Subjects covered in past months 
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salaries or wages of Continen- 
tal employees anywhere. Sec- 
ond, there will be no lengthen- 
ing of hours of Continental 
employees in our production or 
any other department. 

* ~ * 


The president of a company 
which is one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the United States, sent 
me this wire: 


Our industry throughout 
country has declared morato- 
rium during which code pro- 
visions will be maintained. 
Attitude of commercial mills 
in this section is to maintain 
present hours and wages. Em- 
ployers other industries this 
section have publicly stated 
intention to carry on under 
their code wage and hour 
terms. We request not to be 
quoted. 

~ * * 


Those statements, it seems to 
me, including the one by Mr. John- 
son, are representative of the 
views of national advertisers. They 
are undoubtedly going into a pe- 
riod of more intense competition. 
Every time a leader maintains 
wages and hours when cheaper 
competition is cutting wages and 
increasing hours, it costs him real 
money. Therefore, his viewpoint 
is worthy of consideration both by 
the public and by organized labor. 

Many of these concerns are not 
unionized but they are certainly for 
the things which honest labor 
wants to maintain. Wouldn't it be 


+ 
Fort Worth Club Elects 


E. C. Taulbee, advertising manager, 
R. E. Cox Dry Goods Company, has 
been elected president of the Fort Worth, 

ex., Advertising Club. He succeeds 
E. C. Whitcomb, Lone Star Gas Co. 

Other new officers are: Ralph Bishop, 
Station KFJZ, and DeWitt Morgan, 
North Texas Advertising Company, vice- 
presidents, and Tommy Yates, Business- 
Advertising Co., secretary-treasurer. 

eee 


Made Vice-President, 
Indianapolis Agency 
Don H. Collins has been ._ —F 


vice-president of Sidener, Van Riper & 
Keeling, Inc., Indianapolis agency. 
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good common sense, therefore, jf 
labor and consumers would work 
with and support national advertis. 
ers who put their name on their 
product and fight for good living 
standards? 

If there are any strikes, would,’ 
it be far more sensible for labor 
to strike against the chiseler, the 
type of man who knows no rules 
of fair practice or honesty in deal 
ing with the public? That sort of 
a strike is not as dramatic as on 
against a great industry which js 
maintaining wages, but it scems t 
have a lot more common sense, 

Perhaps it will be possible, a 
we have said before, for national 
advertisers who believe in this pol- 
icy of wage maintenance, during 
this interim period and afterwards, 
to adopt some sort of an identify. 
ing mark, neither a blue eagle nor 
a sick chicken, but one which will 
give notice to the public that here 
is a manufacturer who believes in 
giving consumers and labor a 
square deal of quality in the prod- 
uct and fair wages in the plant 

Personally, I believe that lead- 
ers of American industry are able, 
with trade associations under Gov- 
ernment sanction, to handle their 
own business without making laws 
to compel them to. I don’t know 
much about changes in the Con- 
stitution, for it seems to me that 
such changes do not always achieve 
perfection. It isn’t easy to forget 
the lack of success we had re- 
cently in trying to make men tem- 
perate in their drinking habits by 
adopting a dry amendment to our 
Constitution. 


+ + 


New Accounts with Weiler 


The Supportex Company, Lastex belts 
for athletes and stout men, has placed 
its advertising account with the Sidney 

eiler Advertising Agency, Phila 
delphia. Magazines are being used. H 
Linsk & Company, Philadelphia, “Lu 
cette” dresses and frocks, have als 
placed their account with the Weiler 
agency. Magazine and outdoor advertis 
ing will be used. e 


Frey Back with Frankel 


Dan Frey, for some time advertising 
manager of KSO, has resumed his for: 
mer position as advertising director and 
promotion manager of the 
ing Company, of that city. 
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After Marmola Again 


FOR the second time a complaint 
against the Raladam Company, 
Detroit, has been issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission, which 
last week called upon the company 
to show cause why a cease and 
desist order should not be entered 
against this firm’s advertising of 
Marmola. The complaint charges 
unfair competition through the use 
of misleading advertising for the 
with particular reference 


+ 


product 


Kresge Tests Drug Departments 


The S. S. Kresge Company has in- 
stalled small drug departments in four 
of its largest stores in Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Cleveland and Cincinnati on an 
experimental basis and plans to estab- 
lish departments in six other stores in 
the near future. Household drugs in 
made-up packages at prices between 10 
and 25 cents under direction of regis- 
tered pharmacists are being sold. No 
prescriptions are filled. If these de- 


partments work out, they will be ex- 
tended to the chain’s other stores. 


to claims that reputable physicians 
had endorsed it. 

In a previous instance, a cease 
and desist order was issued, but the 
company obtained a reversal in 
Federal courts. 

The new citation is based on 
claims made in radio advertising. 
The citation charges that Marmola 
is made of ingredients “liable to 
produce radical and harmful physi- 
cal changes.” 


+ + 


Erie Club Elects 


Edward C. Doll, Lovell Manufactur- 
ing Company, has been elected president 
of the Erie, N. Y., Advertising Club. 

Other new officers are: ice-presi- 
dent, Ford E, O’Dell, and _ secretary- 
treasurer, Earl B. Brown, First National 
Bank. 

Members of the board of governors 


are: Edward G. Baker, M Martin, 
M. A. Yount, Louis Grad, L. A. Jar- 
rell, O. L. Stevens and Don Alishouse, 


who held the office of president of the 
club last year. 
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@ A MEDIUM-SIZED AGENCY 
WANTS A CONTACT MAN WITH 
CREATIVE ABILITY 


HIS rapidly growing, ten-year-old agency, serving 

some of the finest accounts in the country, has an un- 
usual opening. The man we want is probably employed— 
but ready to change for a greater opportunity. He must 
be able to create basic ideas and write good copy. Above 
all, his personality must wear well with clients. We want 
a well-rounded executive (30 to 35) whose immediate 
salary requirements are reasonable and who can grow into 
a major executive position in this agency. Write in full 
detail—of course, in strict confidence. 
knows about this advertisement. Address “J,” Box 103, 





























Our own staff 
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_New York, JuNE 6, 1935 


A Challenge In its leading ar- 

ticle this week, 

to A. F. A. PRINTERS’ INK is 

concerned with the most delicate 

problem—and the most ponderous 

—that ever has confronted Ameri- 
can business. 

Whither industry ? 

Striking at the question’s heart, 
Roy Dickinson asks industrial lead- 
ers: What are you going to do 
about wages? 

The answers are encouraging. 
Yet naturally—and in all respect 
for those who thus place them- 
selves on record—one wonders 
how many of the business men and 
groups of business men who re- 
cently have declared for wage 
maintenance are whistling past a 
graveyard. 

How many of them, actuated 
themselves by the highest and most 
sincere of motives, are specu- 
lating, in the inner corners of 
their consciousness, upon whether 
these promises that industry now 
so patriotically proclaims can be 
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from the stockholders, 

even patriotism can prevail for. 
ever against the treachery of com. 
petition. 

And the problem is shot through 
with a complexity of relationships 
and addled by a chaos of identities. 
Not every chiseler runs a sweat. 
shop. Often—increasingly often 
he’s just a plain consumer who, 
having sniffed the blood of the 
slaughtered codes, now goes prowl- 
ing for bargains. 

Yet, difficult as it may be to 
materialize, the answer is a single 
word. And that word is—under. 
standing. : 

How may capital, how may la- 
bor, how may the consumer be 
brought to understand that, most 
directly and most vitally, recovery 
is the responsibility, not of one 
factor, but of all three factors? 

Next week brings the annual 
convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America. In Cii- 
cago, there will gather, from all 
over the United States, men and 
women skilled in advertising’s use, 
men and women keenly conscious 
of advertising’s power to explain, 
to convince, to induce to action. 

No meeting could be more 
timely. No other convention of 
this biggest of advertising organ- 
izations ever has faced so tremer- 
dous an opportunity. 

Let next week’s assembly con- 
vene with the determination to ad- 
journ, not with a mere declaration 
of principles, but with a plan. 

Shall the program be to employ 
advertising, on a scale not hitherto 
dreamed of, to hasten America’s 
economic enlightenment? Shall the 
A. F. A. undertake the task of 
selling to all Americans, capitalist, 
laborer, and consumer, the philos- 
ophy and the conviction that, if no 
man weakens, our standards can 
be upheld, and will be upheld? 

The cost? If this be the plan, 
let the A. F. A. damn the cost! 
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In today’s America of fiscal fire- 
works and of Federal failure, a 
billion, ladies and gentlemen, is a 
bagatelle ! 


From one camp of 
Stop the comment, an ob- 
Slashers! server learns that 

Americans Owe a new debt of grati- 

tude to the Deity. “Thank God for 

the Supreme Court!” 

Has not our highest tribunal re- 
stored our constitutional govern- 
ment? Has it not retrieved for 
us our common, if ruffled, regality 
and reinstated us—even if with 
something of a jolt—upon the 
wide-seated throne of our common 
sovereignty? Has not the bench 
released from bondage our top-kick 
industrialists, who, now decoded 
and unshackled, are free at last to 
lead us, straight as a die, to the 
promised land ? 

Perhaps. Most devoutly, we all 
may hope so. 

But any half-awake observer 
must have noticed, meanwhile, that 
one immediate consequence of last 
week’s decision has been the re- 
newed exercise of a right so funda- 
mental, so inherent, so utterly in- 
alienable, that both the Almighty 
and the Constitution seem to have 
taken it for granted. 

And that is the right to lose 
money. It is the right to under- 
mine the profit system by throwing 
profits away. It is the right to kick 
out of gear the same economic ma- 
chine that the Constitution, now 
newly interpreted, tacitly protects. 

Hardly had Justice Hughes fin- 
ished reading before this phe- 
nomenon appeared. While startled 
industry hastened to assure the 
country that the voiding of codes 
would not be looked upon as the 
licensing of price-cuts and wage- 
cuts, on the retail front the knives 
flashed out and slashed into action. 

In a New York department store, 
the buyers, called in for quick in- 
structions, were directed: “Now 
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that the limits are off, you get those 
discounts—now !” 

At retail counters, down went 
liquor. Down went cigarettes— 
down to carton prices that scarcely 
would pay the excise tax. 

Down went books. And, as in 
Germany when, thanks to inflation, 
prices went the other way, New 
York prices changed from hour to 
hour. A customer bought a book 
at 72 cents. When his change ar- 
rived, the price had dropped to 69. 

And what is to come? If we 
are to thank the Lord for having 
given us the Supreme Court, are 
we to reconcile ourselves, simul- 
taneously, to a failure of divine 
follow-through ? 

Is this a matter with which, fore- 
going God’s aid—and so grubby is 
it, and so cheap and small-souled 
that He scarcely could be blamed 
for refusing to be bothered—is this 
a matter with which we must deal, 
ourselves, and as quickly and as 
thoroughly as possible? 

There is the encouraging thought 
that even a skirmishing experience 
with price-cutting will bring on, 
among the more enlightened re- 
tailers, a renaissance of common 
sense. In a remarkable exhibition 
of candor, one New York store— 
Bloomingdale’s—has admitted in its 
advertising that its eyes were 
blinded, momentarily, by the smoke, 
and that to meet a “ridiculous” 
and a “dangerous” situation, the 
management had restored cigarette 
prices to “actual wholesale cost” 
for the duration of the “present 
mania.” 

But, salutary as it is, common 
sense is no universal gift. Must 
its spread be encourged—and incul- 
cated? 

The evidence points that way. 
By suasion if possible, and if neces- 
sary by force, industry must stop 
the loss-leader miscreants from fur- 
ther wrongdoing. By one means 
or another, the manufacturers of 
merchandise must bring the price- 
cutters to see that they are stabbing 
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at the heart of business; and if this 
educational undertaking demands 


that someone wield the birch, then 
let not him whose hand is heaviest 
feel constrained to spare the rod. 


In Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., there is 
a delicatesseneer 
who years ago adopted and ever 
since has girthily lived the assur- 
ing slogan: “He Eats in His Own 
Place.” 

But not universally does mankind 
thus patronize home industry. For 
example, in Hawaii—which, upon 
the reiterated word of Miss Amelia 
Earhart, is an integral part of the 
United States—radio listeners can 
take their steel guitars or leave 
them alone. 

The tourist trade may go for 
plaintive, strumming chords; but 
Hawaii, herself, yearns not for 
what lulls the ear on the beach at 
Waikiki, but for that which comes 
out of books. Mainlanders can 
soak up the harmony; but Hawaii, 
as she sings, pines for erudition. 

These lines conceal no motive to 
blast another illusion. Rather, they 
hope to shadow forth the moral 
that, without finding out, you can’t 
be sure of anything 

It seems that the Federal Govern- 
ment—which perpetually is curious 
about the queerest things—has just 
completed a survey of Hawaiian 
radio taste. More than 5,000 lis- 
teners reported their private prefer- 
ences. And here’s the tabulation: 

For educational programs, 2,176; 
sweet dance, 1,577; Hawaiian music 
(the native product), 1,546; jazz, 
1,079; cowboy music (or whatever 
those cowboy noises are), 958; or- 
chestras, 925; bands and old-fash- 
ioned pieces, 617; symphony, 615; 
classical, 613; hillbilly wailings, 
548; light concert, 515; piano, 487; 
violin, 418; and hymns, 277. 

Odd, isn’t it? Quaint people, the 
Hawaiians! Paradoxically, they 
make sweet music, but don’t like it. 
Inconsistently, they want not love 
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song nor lullaby, but learning. And 
a thoroughgoing want-researcher 
probably would discover that they 
want learning, to the end that they 
may understand why we mainland- 
ers are so odd and quaint and 
paradoxical and inconsistent and— 
usually—-unanimously goofy. 


On April 11, 
Jacob C. Mohler, 
secretary of the 
Kansas Board of Agriculture, said 
in Printers’ INK that if the usual 
spring rains would come the dust 
storms then afflicting that region 
would become a positive blessing— 
that the plains of the Southwest 
would blossom as a rose. 

Well, the rains descended and 
Mr. Mohler’s prognostication came 
true; the erstwhile potential desert 
is blooming. 

In seven Middle Western States 
what the weather man calls precipi- 
tation for the year is now well 
above the normal average. And 
we hope Secretary Wallace will not 
have us up for treason when we 
let out the secret that in those 
States the prospects now are for 
107 million bushels of wheat as 
compared with 80.2 million pro- 
duced in 1934. 

Small grains are flourishing and 
pastures are green—making the 
problem of feeding cattle a mere 
routine duty and a pleasant one at 
that. Cattle, by the way, are 
bringing high prices. Top steers 
sold recently in Chicago at $16.25, 
the highest in fifteen years at this 
season. 

The merchandising moral? Fig- 
ure it out for yourself. We have 
no suggestions to offer. We just 
wanted to discuss the farm situa- 
tion a bit. 

Meanwhile, congratulations to 
Mr. Mohler and to his friend Paul 
Lovewell who wrote the article in 
which he was quoted. These two 
resourceful Kansans certainly seem 
to have a way with the weather 
authorities. 


The Farm 
Situation 
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And SELL 20% MORE 
FOOD 


for Your Advertising Dollar! 


It is just as easy now to select the farm women who cook 
for big families of hearty eaters as it is to reach the city 
women who cook for 20% smaller families (when res- 


taurants aren’t doing the cooking for them). 


Why not 


do it? Learn the easy way to sell to 1,050,000 of these 


farm cooks—selected for their buying power. 


It is easy 


to do if you use THE FARMER’S WIFE Magazine! 


ONLY ONE MAGAZINE IS WRITTEN FOR THE 40% 
OF AMERICA'S WOMEN WHO LIVE INRURAL AREAS 


A Scone of women’s magazines com- 
pete for coverage, and duplicate 
one another, in the town and city mar- 
ket, sending minor portions of their cir- 
culation out to the country. Only one 
magazine is concentrated in the area 
where income has nearly doubled in the 
last two years and where packaged food 
sales are booming—the farm area. 

It is THE FARMER'S WIFE Maga- 
zine. It is not surprising that no other 
magazine has such popularity on the 
farm—for no other women’s magazine 
is edited for farm women. Not another 
women’s publication in America recog- 


the FARMER'S WIFE Magazine 


nizes the obvious fact that the home- 
making problems of farm women are 
different from those of town and city 
women. Smart, up-to-date and clever as 
any city woman, the farm woman still 
cooks without gas, lives miles from the 
nearest doctor, and sends her children 
long distances to school. Only THE 
FARMER’S WIFE 
is edited to give the 
farm woman the 
reading that inter- 
ests her most— 
written around her 


life. $ P & 












The Woman’s Magazine With the Fastest Growing Reader Income! 


CHICAGO 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 
405 Lexington Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
155 Montgomery St. 


ST. PAUL 
55 E. 10th St. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





HE problem: To send out over 


z; big mailing list, economically, 
proofs of reproductions of current 


display advertising. 


One solution, as developed by the 


Pioneer Suspender Company : 


For retailers and their salesmen, 
a house 


the company publishes 

















ALL THE YEAR “ROUND... 


ZipChip Belts know no season. Summer, winter—spring 
and tall theyre probably the biggest-selling style ever 
put on the market. With your help, we aim to make them 
even bigger—as witness these advertisements scheduled 
for The Saturday Evening Post and Liberty Airwebs and 
Foulards also will be featured, in Esquire and The New 
Yorker. Pioneer is doing its part It will pay you to tie in 
Display these ods, either as they are or blown up.” Ask 
for cuts (no charge) for your own advertising 

















magazine, “Selling to Men”—circu- 
lation, 12,000. 

Two diagonal slits in the maga- 
zine’s back cover provide a simple 
‘pocket into which can be slipped 
a folded proof-sheet carrying four, 
or six, or even more proofs of 
current advertising—and this de- 
spite the fact that “Selling to Men” 
is only pocket size. 

The secret lies in printing the 
proofs on thin, featherweight stock, 
which folds, readily, into small 
compass—and which adds so lit- 
tle to the magazine’s weight as not 
to increase the postage costs. 

. * “ 

When the Schoolmaster was re- 

cently informed that “Reklamens 
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Nya Psychologie, Hur Man Uni- 
viker Kopmotstandet” had beep 
chosen by the readers of Print. 
ers’ INK as one of the fifteen beg 
books on advertising, he was in. 
clined to be highly skeptical. He 
hunted up a linguistic friend who 
informed him that the title was in 
Swedish. Further inquiry uncoy- 
ered the fact that this was merely 
the name of the Swedish edition of 
Henry C. Link’s “The New Pyy- 
chology of Selling and Advertis- 
ing” which was chosen last year 
in a vote among PrInTERs’ Inx 


readers. 


From Automobile Topics comes 
an item reporting that a recent sur- 
vey by the Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers Association _ indi- 
cates that the parts and equipment 
industry is continuing the policy of 
selling to an increasing number of 
jobber outlets. 

“The forty-four manufacturers 
of all types who figured in the sur- 
vey and whose replies covered the 
reriod from 1929 to 1934, had an 
average of 465 jobbers each in 
1934, as compared with 441 in 1933 
and 420 each in 1929. The parts 
manufacturers alone averaged 464 
jobbers each in 1934, compared to 
460 in 1933 and 441 in 1929. Ac- 
cessory manufacturers show an 
average of 353 jobbers each in 
1934, compared with 310 in 1933 
and 315 in 1929. Chemical spe- 
cialty manufacturers showed 3% 
jobbers each in 1934, against 337 
in 1933 and 333 in 1929. Shop 
equipment and service tool makers 
reported 614 jobbers each in 1934, 
compared to 561 in 1933 and 489 
in 1929.” 

These statistics are interesting 
in the light of the fact that the 
demise of the jobber is predicted 
regularly and positively. A few 
years ago many supposedly in- 
formed gentlemen in the food field 
were looking into a more or less 
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immediate future when there would r the | 
be no grocery wholesalers. Simi. 4d done 
lar predictions have been made MM |sn't t 
from time to time regarding dry methin 
goods, drug and automotive whole. Jiminate 
salers. veral S 
Actually, of course, the so-called [By can 
“middleman” still performs a neces- [ij yout 
sary distribution function. The vi- Hy a Go 
tality of wholesaling is unques- MBps only 
tioned. bree ye 
What is significant, of course, is HBpjury 0 
the fact that wholesalers are be- 0,000 
coming increasingly merchandising You ii 
minded. The old-fashioned jobber or full 
in many lines who looked upon ust use 
himself as a kind of order-taking Yi 
warehouse is rapidly disappearing Au 
from the picture. The modern ; 
wholesaler is a good merchandiser Here 
and a keen buyer. Those manv- letter : 
facturers who still persist in slight- [policies 
ing or fighting the wholesaler are MBsecured 
following a foolish policy. new pt 
* Sd . piratiot 
From the “Continental Agents’ 


' Record,” published by the Conti- ; 
FAWN “ART TU p 0S _ nental Casualty-Assurance Com- Fron 
CLEUSAENE > OLtR CIT - NEw veer pany, is clipped the following letter receive 


7 } 
Tine. . cesckin which pulled 57 per cent returns: — 
- : ” 












































AtLEN M. Reacer & Company “Youn 
GENERAL AGENTS The ot 


LoulIsviLte, Ky. And t! 
Be cau 


Dear Mr. Gourer: o 
/ If you are a perfect golfer always 
Fall there! shooting them straight and _ true Mr. 


TICKETS DAY OR NIGHT FROM down the fairway, this message is EW 
not at all pertinent. 


a Conversely, if you know what it is oo 
to play hide-and-seek with a ball in solicit 
the tall grass, then you'd better take rie ete 

ROOSEVELT HOTEL a minute to read what I have to say. note 
MUrray Hill 6-4070 ~ - . cially 
Suppose one of those drives into Love 

the flora and fauna should happen fale 
to hit another player or a caddy? pens 
You would be financially responsible " 





587 FIFTH AVE. * 253 B'WAY 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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—with old established Chicago Promotion Manager “H 
agency of medium size — well financed Steel Company doing diversified busi- whicl 
and with consistent profit record. | ness and advertising in industrial and throu 
Opportunity for man with successful | farm fields. Location near Chicago. that 
record and some billing. Communi- | Give full details —all applications A 
cations strictly confidential. Address | confidential. Address ‘‘M,’’ Box 106, Ness 
** N,” Box 107, Printers’ Ink. Printers’ Ink. og 
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1 the injury just as though you 
ad done it with your car. 

Isn't that ever-present possibility 
mething of a mental hazard, which 
jiminated, might help your game 
; It is one of which 
ou can quickly and inexpensively 
id yourself through the expedient 
if a Golfer’s Liability policy, cost- 
ng only $3.30 a year, or $7.70 for 
hree years, covering for $5,000 for 
njury or death to one person and 
10,000 for two or more persons. 
You incur no obligation in asking 
for full details . . . for convenience, 
ust use your phone—call Ja. 6375. 
Yours for fewer hazards, 


ALLEN M. Reacer & Company. 


Here is the total score on the 
letter: Total prospects 125; new 
policies sold, forty-two ; expirations 
secured, more than thirty; total 
new premiums (not counting ex- 
pirations ), $314.30. 





From Curran de Bruler the Class 
receives another poem, making two 
rhythmical contributions within the 
month. 

“Young copy men are apt to find 

The other fellow has a mind, 

And that his ads are written so 

Because they make his business 
go. 

Mr. de Bruler adds the follow- 
ing comment : 

“Which is a very nice piece of 
poetry that you can meditate on 
either just before—or just after— 
soliciting an account. A mail-order 
account, for example. Espe- 
cially a mail-order account that you 
have tried to swing with a port- 
folio of chaste layouts and dignified 
copy. 

oe . 7 

Class member C. G. Thurston of 
The Cowles Detergent Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, writes: 

“Here is a bit of advertising 
which I noted on a recent trip 
through Pennsylvania that shows 
that a firm belief in the effective- 
ness of advertising even penetrates 
into the everlasting hills and that 
the woodhick is only a step behind 
New York (and Cleveland) where 
advertising is concerned. Though 
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HELP WANTED 





Advertising solicitor acquainted with 
National advertisers in Metr. area. New, 
non-competitive class publication. Write 
fully experience, refs. Commission basis. 
Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced market research interview- 
ers, men and women, in leading cities. 
State age and qualifications, mentionin 
research experience in some detail an 
giving references. Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE now servicing 
accounts and holding position of responsi- 
bility who feels he has reached the top in 
his present connection is offered an im- 
eartect post in substantial smaller agency. 
Ve are a congenial progressive group and 
are seeking a man of like characteristics 
to develop and direct additional business. 
Possibly the head of a small agency might 
obtain a larger net profit by joining forces 
with us eliminating overhead and be able 
to fill the post we have in mind. To a 
man of character, integrity and ability is 
offered the highest remuneration and an 
unlimited future. Box 700, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REDUCE OVERHEAD!! Improved proc- 
ess reproduces sales letters, advertising 
literature, booklets, etc. Cuts unnecessary. 
Alert buyers will investigate. 1 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 


No. 2 KELLY 


Wanted, good condition. State 
serial number and price. 
BOX 169-217—7TH AVE, Ws 


3,000 COPY WRITERS 
who could put to good use 1,000 flexible 
copy ideas, headlines and closes. If you’re 
one, then send one dollar for a copy of 
the “IDEA-STIMULATOR” to MILT 
GREY, 224 Pine, CHICAGO. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A Versatile and Competent Writer 
who knows features, editing and pub- 
licity soundly and who has been suc- 
cessful in all three seeks a connection. 
Box 698, Printers’ Ink. 


Writer of copy that sells, that builds 
prestige; age 31; able, creative; wizard 
on institutional; broad agency experience. 
Now employed, New and agency. 
Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST WANTS FREE-LANCE AS- 
SIGNMENTS WITH PUBLICATION 
OR ADVERTISING AGENCY. Expe- 
rience. Garnet Bland, 635 E. Elizabeth 
St., Detroit, Michigan. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER in charge 
of sales promotion and packaging for 
large food company desires position in 
progressive Agency who are increasingly 
active in thoro merchandising services. 
Box 697, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION- 
PUBLICITY 


A young man, with ten years of broad 
experience is seeking a new connection. 
His record (advertisi r—agency 
copy and radio writer) will interest you. 









































the choice of location for the ad 


Box 699, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertisers’ Index 


Pace 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. ......+++. 1 
Cele TED 6. osc ccccccccseves's 100 
Cincinnati Times-Star ...........-. 75 
Classified Advertisements .......... 97 
GN 6s deeceddes besectecsoceses 96 


Des Moines Register and Tribune ... 2 


BRUINGEE THON ccesecscccccccscoss 30-31 
Parmnet’s Wile coccccscccccesccces 93 
Fawcett Women’s Group ........ 64-65 
Fawn Art Studios, Inc. .......... 96 
Francis Press, Charles............. 99 
Ge, Bs Si Bicnceccinsisivisaes 96 
Hawley Advertising Co., Inc........ 83 


Hearst International Advertising Ser- 
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GD carnecencncncscqnescectecess 18-19 
Help Wanted “J,” Box 103......... 89 
Help Wanted “M,” Box 106........ 96 
Help Wanted “N,” Box 107........ 96 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Times .. 14 
McCall’s Magazine .............-. 44-45 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. .36-37 
Milwaukee Journal .........+0+00+ - 6] 
Beemtrens Ee PGR: 6 ccéscccconss 70-71 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc... ..58-59 
Nation’s Business ..........00-00. 26-27 
PROGR TOD. becscicceccadecusces 84 
BO GN BUOWD cccccccccacccess 22-23 
BE eee aes pret eee 11 
PUG RE BOGE. ccccsecccnceccces 13 


Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 57 


Philadelphia Inquirer ............. 49 
Pittsburgh Press ...............+.50-51 
Printers’ Ink Monthly ............. 87 
Providence Sunday Journal ........ 5 
eee ae rere Te ree 40-41 
Scribmer’s Magazine ......cccccece 55 
Thompson Co., J. Walter .......... 8-9 
ET ENED 9.06 65.69 0400005405 79 


United States Printing & Litho Co.. 63 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


Advertising rates: Page $135; half page $67.50; 
quarter page, .75 one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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leaves something to be desired, the 
copy and layout more than make 
up for it. Unfortunately I was 
200 miles away before the though 
came to me that I should haye 
taken snapshots, so I shall have 
to do with a word picture. 

“It was on the mountain road be. 
tween Warren and Kinzua, Pa, in 
front of a dilapidated old house 
Simply a board sign about four 
feet high by two wide bearing jin 
home-made lettering these words: 

“For sale; Three shares 9 
Warren National Bank Stock.’ 

“Now there is advertising where 
it will do the most good at the 
lowest rates.” 
© © . 


“What shall I do under these 
circumstances?” the Schoolmaster 
was asked by a purchasing agent 
for an industrial equipment house. 
“Three of my superior officers 
have asked me to palm off one 
dollar chain letters that they have 
purchased to salesmen who come 
in to see me. It’s bad enough 
that I have to watch the reciprocity 
angle on placing my orders with- 
out saddling the poor salesmen 
with a cash outlay on this latest 
craze.” 


+ + + 


Would Charge Western Union 
Advertising Agency Fee 


Following the increasing practice of 
delivering advertising matter by means 
of messenger service, the city of Peters- 
burg, Va., has assessed the Western 
Union an advertising agency’s fee of 
$100 annually. A bill for the license fee 
has been rendered by the city and the 
Petersburg office of the Western Union 
has referred it to the general offices in 
Richmond and New York. The company 
recently made delivery of 40,000 copies 
of a thirty-two page tabloid-size all-ad- 


vertising throw-away gotten out by Thal- 
himer rothers, Richmond department 
store. 

. 7 


New Addresses 


Underwood & Underwood, Inc., com- 
mercial photographer, Chicago office, 237 
East Ontario Street. ; 

Herbert Bielefeld, Chicago commercial 
art studio, 35 East Wacker Drive. 


Names Parker Agency 


Kuhne Bros. Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
iron fittings, has appointed The Parker 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 
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Our big battery of two-color presses— one 
der thes of the largest in New York—enables us to 
pee put your four-color job on two presses simul- 
ore taneously. This is the method by which the 
So finest four-color process work is produced. 
ho come 
) 
owe: « The printer who has only one-color 
oR presses must put your job on four presses, 
” doubling the cost of presswork and labor. 
If he has but a single two-color press, he 

nion has to run the first two colors two sides on 
actice of the entire job before adding the third and 
Western fourth color. Before the job is half finished 
} fee of 
pense fox his register is gone. 
ae 
mMices in 
0 copie FOR BEST RESULTS—IN THE SHORTEST TIME— 


Zima | AT LOWEST COST—four-color process printing 
must be run as we do it here, on a pair of 


com. two-color presses. Phone for a representative. 
mercial 

CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
oo. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, MEdallion 3-3500 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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800,000 


(TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION) 


... 79% more than 
any other Chicago daily 
newspaper 


649,000 


(CITY AND SUBURBAN DAILY) 


.. . 60% more than 
any other Chicago 
daily newspaper 


AND THE LOWEST DAILY GENERAL MILLINE RATE! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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